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Correspondence 





CFM Dropouts 


Eprror: In his article, “Christian Family 
Movement, 1960” (5/7), Fr. Dennis J. 
Geaney, O.S.A., notes that “dropouts be- 
come pronounced after couples have been 
members a number of years.” Our experi- 
ence in action and discussion groups (CFM 
briefly included ) makes us wonder whether 
such couples did not desire a little depth 
as well as breadth in their lives. 

CFM and similar groups made us aware 
of the effort needed to rise above medioc- 
rity as Christians, but they did not provide 
more than a superficial approach to that 
growth in the spiritual life which we feel 
is the core of the social apostolate. One 
cannot establish a truly vital spiritual life 
by a 24-week course in which such funda- 
mental topics as charity or patience are 
treated at the rate of a week apiece. 

The acquisition of an intense spiritual 
life also requires considerable individual 
introspection. This need not diminish our 
interest in the world about us. On the 
contrary, we believe that spiritual matura- 
tion produces a definite sensitivity to the 
problems of others. There are dangers in 
this individualistic approach, of course, but 
the best safeguard is a spiritual director 
whose instructions are followed diligently. 

We believe, then, that many couples 
leave the CFM because they are ready for 
the greater challenge of interior growth. 
CFM has brought them this far, but they 
need further help in the task of deepen- 
ing the roots of apostolic activity. 

Joan AND WILLIAM CooNEY 
Albany, N. Y. 


Reading Thompson 


Epiror: My attention has been drawn to 
the review by Fr. Terence L. Connolly, 
S.J., of my book on Francis Thompson 
(4/23, p. 158). May I make a brief com- 
ment on what I consider to be a singularly 
misleading description of my work? 

My book is neither an attack on Francis 
Thompson, a catering to modern interest 
in narcotics, nor a denial of Thompson’s 
religious inspiration, as Fr. Connolly would 
have your readers believe. However, by 
discussing aspects of the poet’s personality 
and drug addiction neglected by most ear- 
lier critics, it does attempt radically to 
modify the image of Thompson and the 
assessment of his work which Fr. Connolly 
has been prominent in fostering. My con- 
viction that such image and assessment find 
little acceptance today, outside of a parti- 
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san Catholic circle, is confirmed by the 
warm and generous reception given to my 
book by British critics, Catholic and non- 
Catholic. 

Yet Fr. Connolly not only misrepresents 
my major arguments, but asks questions 
answered in the book itself. For example, 
his statement that, in the “Orient Ode” 
and “Ode to the Setting Sun,” the sun 
represents Christ and the Consecrated Host, 
which he produces as if it refutes my anal- 
ysis, is, in fact, explicitly affirmed in my 
book (pp. 75 and 149). My point here 
is that the symbol in both cases operates 
on more than one level, and that a whole 
complex of responses from the poet’s tem- 
perament and drug addiction are blended 
with the obvious, overt meaning, which is 
the sole one accepted by Fr. Connolly. 

Fr. Connolly is, of course, entitled to 
dislike my book. As my introductory note 
suggests, I rather expected him to do so. 
But I cannot believe that it is fair review- 
ing practice to describe the book as a “vol- 


ume of misunderstandings and misstate- 
ments” and then follow this with a series of 
familiar categorical assertions that the same 
book is concerned, in considerable detail, to 
refute. This seems to my doubtless ingen- 
uous British mind to be a case of a witness 
trying to jump into the judge’s seat. 

J. C. Rew 

Department of English 
University of Auckland 
Auckland, New Zealand 


Sidelong Comment 


Eprror: In a recent Correspondence col- 
umn (5/21, p. 269), Fr. John A. O’Brien 
urged readers of AMErRica who favor the 
use of familiar languages in Catholic pub- 
lic worship to write to the Holy Father 
thanking him for his recent declaration of 
intention in this direction. 

May I also suggest that readers who 
are quite satisfied with the status quo write 
too? Reasons advanced for the retention of 
Church Latin will prove cogent for the 
widespread use of popular tongues through- 
out the Catholic world—in a sidelong sort 
of way. 

RoBERT Mass 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Loyola University Press 
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Do you recall how often we printed in America the 
bizarre ad reproduced here in miniature? It reads: 
"Let's keep the foreman and his men calm during the 
August-September scramble for textbooks. Why not 
order now--immediate shipping, but delayed billing? 
There's no other therapy." 


Catholic schools have cooperated splendidly in break- 
ing the traditional late-fall textbook bottleneck. We 
now are filling fall orders with September billing. 


The early-ordering-late-billing plan works well for 


everyone. 


Did you stop at our NCEA booth? You then saw our three new books: 
Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J.'s Northern Parish ($8) is of interest to any 





pastor curious to know how a professional sociologist might analyze 


his parish. 


Charles W. Mulligan, S.J.'s For Writing English ($5) is a 600-page 





handbook and reference book for college students, teachers, writers, 
editors, and secretaries--as well as for all those who cherish accuracy 


in English. 


Sister M. Agnes Therese, I.H.M.'s 72-page Christ in the Mass is for 
youngsters four to seven. It sells for $.60 since we want it to be in as 


many little hands as possible. 





Sincerely yours, 


(4-2 fim hane <7 
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Current Comment 





“No Religious Test, But .. .” 


The exegesis of the U. 5S. Constitu- 
tion being made these days by various 
Protestant bodies is something that 
would have made our Founding Fathers 
sit up in amazement. Self-proclaimed 
defenders of the American way of life 
have come forward with labored in- 
terpretations of that part of Art. 6, par. 
3, which declares that “. . . no religious 
test shall ever be required as a quali- 
fication to any office or public trust 
under the United States.” The interpre- 
tations usually result in bringing the 
religious test back into the living room 
through a rear door. 

The Southern Baptists, in convention 
assembled at Miami, May 20, thirteen 
thousand strong, are the latest to wres- 
tle with the inconvenient constitutional 
ban. The Baptists are against a reli- 
gious test. A man’s personal faith, they 
said in a resolution implicitly dealing 
with the issue of a Catholic as Presi- 
dent, shall not be a test of his qualifi- 
cations. So far, so good. But the Miami 
resolution then declared that the im- 
plications of a candidate’s church affili- 
ation are of concern to the voters in 
every election. This is particularly true, 
it said, when that church “maintains a 
position in open conflict with our estab- 
lished and constituted American pat- 
tern of life.” 

We fail to follow the reasoning of the 
Southern Baptists. A Catholic, as they 
see it, is “inescapably” bound by the 
teachings of his Church and neverthe- 
less his personal faith should not be a 
test of his qualification for office. In- 
stead of trying to explain away the 
U. S. Constitution, the Baptists would 
do better to say that the Philadelphia 
Fathers simply made a horrible mistake 
in making it possible for a Catholic to 
become President, Justice or Senator, 
and let it go at that. 


Rocky Road Ahead 


At the end of April, the President 
alerted his legislative lieutenants, From 
then on, with the veto season open, the 
watchword would be “one-third and 
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one.” What the Chief Executive had 
in mind, of course, was the number of 
votes he needs in either Senate or 
House to make his legislative vetoes 
stick. 

An early victim of the Presidential 
veto proved, quite predictably, to be a 
Democratic plan for aid to areas suffer- 
ing from chronic unemployment. On 
May 13, Mr. Eisenhower returned S. 
722, the depressed areas bill, to the 
Senate with a six-point message of dis- 
approval. 

In advance of the veto the White 
House could count on the votes neces- 
sary to back such a move. The bill had 
cleared the House by a relatively nar- 
row margin of 201 to 184. Senate ap- 
proval came on a 45 to 32 count. It was 
no surprise, then, on May 24, that 
Senate Democrats failed by eleven 
votes to muster the two-thirds majority 
needed to override a veto. Chief op- 
position came from a coalition of loyal 
Republicans and Southern Democrats 
unwilling to vote a subsidy for rebuild- 
ing industrial competitors in other parts 
of the nation. 

The danger in such a legislative 
stalemate is clear. The President re- 
mains wedded to a stern concept of 
fiscal responsibility. Congress, at the 
same time, shows more and more pre- 
occupation with election-year concerns. 
Both sides, as a result, may feel con- 
tent with the present impasse, But a 
sounder view of the national interest 
demands that action on such important 
issues as help to needy areas, medical 
care for the aged, and minimum wage 
levels should not be left hanging until 
next January. 


Myopia and Federal Aid 


Irked by Congressional lethargy in 
face of “what is probably America’s 
greatest weakness in her national de- 
fense system,” the N. Y. Times has 
sounded an increasingly sharp note in 
its editorial calls for Federal aid to edu- 
cation. 

The weaknesses cited by the Times 
are “the insufficiency of school plants, 
the shortage of teachers and the in- 


adequacy of standards.” The same May 
17 editorial closes solemnly: 


The first two areas can be 
helped directly by Federal aid, the 
third indirectly; all of them require 
immediate, urgent attention in 
Washington. 

The great New York journal’s concern 
for the national defense would appear 
more consistent if it had found a favor- 
able word for the Zablocki bill, while 
plugging the Thompson bill. 

These two bills figured in the House 
debate on school aid which opened 
May 25. The Thompson bill (H.R. 
10128) calls for $975 million for public 
school construction over a three-year 
period, The Zablocki bill (H. R. 12349) 
would set aside 15 per cent of the same 
sum for long-term, low-interest loans 
to nonprofit private schools for con- 
struction purposes. The latter bill is 
patterned on the legislation for housing 
which for years has been an enormous 
boost to colleges—public and private. 

Rep. Clement J. Zablocki (D., Wis.) 
shares the Times’ concern for national 
defense and the state of the schools, 
but is more realistic about it. In his 
home city of Milwaukee, 33 per cent 
of the school enrollment is in Catholic 
schools, Last January, the Times 
pointed out that in New York City “the 
Roman Catholic schools, with 37 per 
cent of the current enrollment of the 
public schools, expect to enroll about 
four times as many new [i.e., addition- 
al] pupils next fall as the public 
schools.” 

Is there place in the Times’ concept 
of national defense for the Catholic 
school youngsters in Milwaukee and 
New York? 


Food to India 


Soon one grain-laden ship a day for 
the next four years will leave U. S. 
ports for India. It will take us that long 
to fulfill our part of the bargain re- 
cently concluded with New Delhi. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the agreement 
recently signed in Washington, the 
United States will sell India 587 mil- 
lion bushels of surplus wheat and 22 
million bags of surplus rice. Payment 
to the tune of $1.3 billion will be made 
in Indian rupees, most of which will be 
poured back into the Indian economy. 

The agreement is unique in several 
ways. The “staggering proportions” of 
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the sale, as U. S. officials have put it, 
make it the largest ever concluded with 
an underdeveloped country. It will en- 
able India to face the future with sore- 
ly needed confidence. For the first time 
since New Delhi began its series of 
five-year plans in 1951, India will have 
a food reserve ample enough to ward 
off famine caused by possible crop 
failure. Meanwhile, freed from the fear 
of a desperate food shortage, the coun- 
try’s economic planners will be able to 
devote their energies to internal de- 
velopment to the point where they can 
cope with India’s overwhelming econ- 
nomic reality—its phenomenal popula- 
tion growth. 

The significance of the wheat-and- 
rice deal goes beyond India. As long 
as the American taxpayer is forced to 
lay out $1 billion a year to store an 
enormous U. S. food surplus, talk of 
hunger and poverty in the world defies 
elementary logic. Yet the problem of 
“dumping” surpluses on the world mar- 
ket has been admittedly a complex one. 
With the U. S.-Indian agreement, we 
may have hit upon a solution that could 
well be applied to other needy nations. 


Managerial Morality 


Two months ago we noted (3/26, p. 
753) a blunt editorial remark in the 
Tampa (Fla.) Tribune: “The manager 
of a store is not concerned with the 
right or wrong of segregation as much 
as he is with protecting his business.” 
Recent statements by the top manage- 
ment of two national chain stores sup- 
port this view. 

At S. H. Kress & Co.’s annual meet- 
ing on May 17, Chairman Paul L. 
Troast assured stockholders: 

Every retail store . . . is essen- 
tially local in character. . . . If the 
citizens of any city give reasonable 
-evidence that they are now willing 
to integrate, we will be glad to 
make this change with them. 

A day later, the president of the F. W. 
Woolworth Company, Robert C. Kirk- 
wood, reaffirmed a policy of adhering 
to “local customs, established by local 
people.” In his eyes, “it is hardly real- 
istic to suppose that any one company 
is influential enough to suddenly change 
[Southern] thinking on this subject.” 

Clearly, these statements confirm our 
earlier comment on the Tribune edi- 
torial that “it is unrealistic to think 
that store managers in the South will 
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change their ways” until “desegrega- 
tion becomes financially painless.” This 
conviction, in fact, underlies the picket- 
ing of Northern outlets of the national 
chains, What the demonstrators seek to 
prove is that the “local-custom” argu- 
ment can cut both ways. 

Meanwhile, desegregation at lunch 
counters continues to spread. In Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., on May 23, mer- 
chants agreed to a plan for desegrega- 
tion similar to that already employed 
in San Antonio, Dallas, Galveston and 
Nashville. Perhaps the national chains, 
in view of their broader economic base, 
will soon see their way clear to exert 
greater moral initiative in this move- 
ment. 


And Now the N-Bomb? 


Is a neutron bomb being fashioned 
in the California laboratory where the 
hydrogen bomb was dreamed up? Is 
this the “fantastic” weapon that Khrush- 
chev referred to some months ago? Will 
the United States or Russia be ready 
to test a radiation death ray in six 
months or a year? If anybody knows, 
nobody is talking. 

On May 12, in the Senate, Sen. 
Thomas J. Dodd declared “all the hush- 
hush that surrounds the neutron bomb 
to be a glaring instance of the official 
abuse of secrecy.” He felt that the 
President should inform the people of 
the basic facts. Others have said that 
fear of a Soviet breakthrough in nuclear 
weaponry is a main reason why Dr. 
Edward Teller, father of the hydrogen 
bomb, wants the United States to re- 
sume underground tests as soon as pos- 
sible. 





Hints for Contributors 


So many manuscripts have been 
pouring into our Campion House 
office of late that we have put 
our editorial heads together and 
compiled a list of hints on how, in 
our opinion, a manuscript ought 
to be prepared. These suggestions 
deal exclusively with questions of 
form and_ style, and _ future 
AmERrica contributors might want 
to obtain copies. They will be 
printed soon. Send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to 329 
W. 108th St., New York 25, N. Y. 











Triggered by a small fission bomb 
or by TNT, the N-bomb would unleash 
hordes of uncharged particles from the 
cores of atoms. The penetrating pellets 
would kill or incapacitate human be- 
ings, but leave materiel and property 
intact. Blast, heat and fallout effects 
would be negligible. 

It is the lack of blast effect which 
is vital at the moment, It means that 
the new weapon can be tested without 
fear of detection. This in turn implies 
that any billion-dollar, six-year effort 
to monitor conventional nuclear tests 
would be obsolete before it ever got 
on the drafting boards. 

It will not do to dismiss the N-bomb 
as impossible. Good men once took that 
view of the A-bomb and the H-bomb, 
both of which now exist in ridiculous 
quantities. It looks as though we and 
our enemies, in trying to gain security, 
are running neck and neck in a race to 
invent one more gimmick that will make 
survival unlikely. 


Crisis in Tokyo 


Will U. S.-Japanese relations become 
another casualty of the U-2 incident? 
In the wake of the summit-meeting col- 
lapse, Japan’s House of Representatives 
pushed through its approval of the new 
mutual security pact with the United 
States on May 20. Final ratification by 
the House of Councilors, where Premier 
Nobusuke_ Kishi’s Liberal-Democrats 
command a two-to-one majority, is as- 
sured. But the pact has aroused more 
resentment in Japan than even Premier 
Kishi anticipated. 

The Socialists have long opposed Ja- 
pan’s military tie-up with the United 
States. They have contended that the 
availability of Japanese bases to U. S. 
armed forces could easily drag Japan 
into an unwanted war. The U-2 inci- 
dent has served to increase these fears, 
Three of the “black jets,” as the Jap- 
anese call the high-altitude reconnais- 
sance planes, have been stationed near 
Tokyo. 

This time the Socialists have not been 
alone in their protests. Zengakuren, the 
left-wing student organization, could, 
of course, be counted on to riot in 
Tokyo’s streets. But no one expected 
almost the entire Japanese press to call 
for the resignation of Premier Kishi. 
Yomiuri, Tokyo’s largest newspaper, 
has even questioned the advisability of 
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President Ejisenhower’s forthcoming 
visit to Japan. At this time, the paper 
editorialized, Mr. Eisenhower’s presence 
“may result in stepping up anti-Ameri- 
can sentiment.” 

Premier Kishi is indeed facing a po- 
litical crisis. But opposition to his for- 
eign policy has always been more vo- 
ciferous than effectual. Our guess is 
that both he and the security pact will 
weather the storm. 


Indian Chiefs Talk Out 


What is the future of the American 
Indian? A very positive answer as to 
what this future could be, if the Indi- 
ans were afforded the opportunity to 
help themselves, was stated by two 
tribal chiefs, who flew to New York 
City to speak before the annual meet- 


ing on May 3 of the Association on 
American Indian Affairs. 

One of these men, John Wooden- 
legs, an alumnus of the St. Benedict 
Labre Capuchin Fathers’ mission in 
Montana, spoke for the Northern 
Cheyennes, The other, William Whirl- 
wind Horse, talked for the Oglala 
Sioux. He had gained his education 
through the Jesuit mission schools in 
Pine Ridge, S. D. Their talks were 
plain and direct, and declared the de- 
termination of their respective peoples 
to build their own future. Self-respect- 
ing men themselves, Messrs. Wooden- 
legs and Whirlwind Horse wished to 
maintain the integrity of their own 
peoples against demoralizing and preda- 
tory influences, Corrupt local practi- 
tioners, as the Association’s president 
Oliver La Farge explained, received 


support from short-sighted and _ stub- 
born administrators in governmental 
circles, 

The conduct of such officials is at 
distinct variance with the admirable 
declared purpose of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, as stated by its 
Secretary, Fred A, Seaton, on March 
81 of this year. The Administration, 
Mr. Seaton insisted, “has no desire to 
terminate Federal protection and ser- 
vices for any tribe or group of Indians 
unless they themselves are ready, pre- 
pared and willing to take on the full 
responsibilities for managing their own 
affairs.” 

Since one half-million of our Amer- 
ican Indian people are still victims of 
chronic destitution, it is certainly to be 
hoped that the Secretary’s policies may 
be fulfilled. 








——Ashmore on the Negro Ghetto 


VENTS IN THE SOUTH, such as the sit-down pro- 
tests of Southern Negro college students, 
suggest a new look at what Negro young people 
may be thinking in the great urban centers of the 
North. To what extent, for instance, are they 
drawing away from the fellowship of their own 
people, seeking new public responsibilities as 
well as new opportunities? Do they see them- 
selves as less identified with the political bloc of 
Negro voters-plus-patronage, based upon the old 
traditions of the Negro ghetto? Will they strive 
somehow to increase their own cohesion? Will 
new types of racist separatism and racist political 
demagoguery arise? Will intelligent cooperation 
between whites and Negroes for the benefit of 
the community be weakened? 

Some of the important data to be considered 
are contained in a series of twelve articles by the 
distinguished Southern journalist Harry S. Ash- 
more, under the title, “Negro Ghettos in the 
North,” which appeared in the New York Herald- 
Tribune May 1-22. Mr. Ashmore is a trained ob- 
server and, as former editor of the Arkansas Ga- 
zette in Little Rock, he has stood up under sharp 
fire. A young Negro journalist remarked to me: 
“The articles are solid.” 

They discuss many not very pleasant things: 
cynical politicians, with a keen interest in the 
perpetuation of comfortable “race” jobs; crimi- 
nality and squalid living, a slow, wearing misery; 
the Black Muslim crusade, a weird reaction to 
organized white racism; the problem of home 
and living with room-rent of $35 a month; the 
operations of shyster real-estate operators in the 
suburbs; bad housing conditions, etc. Negro labor 
leaders are now asking organized labor serious 





questions as to apprenticeship exclusions. Also: 
should the obvious troubles of the Negro ghetto 
blind us to its brighter side and its many thou- 
sands of industrious, charitable, innocent citi- 
zens? 

It is really unfortunate that Ashmore’s interest- 
ing installment of May 17—on the Puerto Ricans 
in New York City—should have been marred by 
what seems to have been a flagrant piece of mis- 
information, to the effect that the Catholic 
Church in New York has done little in the way of 
“special ministry, charitable services, or even 
parochial schooling for these imported children 
of the faith.” This is coupled with an insinuation 
of prejudice on the part of New York’s older 
Catholics. 

That the case is precisely the contrary is shown 
in a letter to the Herald-Tribune for May 20 by 
Msgr. James J. Wilson, archdiocesan coordinator 
for Spanish Catholic Action. An estimated 15,000 
Puerto Rican children are enrolled in the pa- 
rochial schools of the archdiocese, with an esti- 
mated 20,000 on released time. The spiritual 
needs of the Spanish-speaking people are cared 
for by 250 Spanish-speaking priests, and each 
year one-half of the newly ordained clergy are 
sent to the Island for special language and cul- 
tural training and service in Island parishes. A 
parallel record is established in every branch of 
the Catholic Charities and social-work field. It 
would be in keeping with Mr. Ashmore’s fine 
reputation for fairness and objectivity if he would 
move to clear up this misunderstanding. In every 
other respect, his judicious papers have opened 
up a wide area of useful discussion. 

Joun LaF arcE 
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Washington Front 





Who Will Profit From the Paris Debacle? 


HAT PARTY, what candidate will benefit most from 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s guttersnipe behavior 
and his blowing-up of the Paris conference? 

A lot of Americans would like to think that no party 
and no candidate will benefit. They would prefer that 
the unhappy episode not be an issue in the 1960 cam- 
paign, and that the two great parties agree to let poli- 
tics end at the water's edge. 

But if history is any guide, it will be an issue, per- 
haps the number-one issue. 

Eight years ago, many Americans felt that the Korean 
War had no place in the Presidential campaign. They 
argued that it was a time for solidarity, a time when 
this country ought to present a united front to the Com- 
munist world. As it turned out, however, Korea was the 
hottest issue of the campaign. 

Republican leaders who had upheld President Harry 
S. Truman in 1950 when he ordered armed forces to 
Korea to thwart the Communist aggression—among 
them the late Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio—went out on 
the stump in 1952 and denounced the conflict as “Tru- 
man’s War.” 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, the Republican Presi- 





Mr. Fouuarp, Pulitzer Prize reporter for the Wash- 
ington Post, has covered White House affairs for a 
generation. 


On All Horizons 


dential nominee, raised the issue in what was called his 
kick-off speech, delivered in Philadelphia on Sept. 4. 
He charged that the Truman Administration had 
“pungled us perilously close to World War III.” The 
soldier-candidate promised that he would bring “the 
kind of peace that can be kept.” 

“We will win this battle for peace,” he said, “only 
after we have won the battle for Washington.” 

Against this 1952 background, it does not seem likely 
that the flop in Paris and all that flows from it can be 
kept out of this year’s campaign. That is easy to say, 
far easier than answering the question posed at the out- 
set: which candidate is likely to benefit most from Mr. 
K.’s bad manners and his torpedoing of the conference? 

The Republican professionals have been predicting— 
and some sympathetic political reporters have been 
writing—that Vice President Richard M. Nixon is the 
man who will be most helped in the Presidential race. 
Why? . Because, they say, he has shown that he is 
“tough” and that he can “stand up” to Khrushchev. 

But here we run into a contradiction. 

For while the GOP strategists were praising Mr. 
Nixon for his toughness, they were also joining in the 
general praise of President Eisenhower for not being 
tough and for not standing up to Mr. K. in the Elysée 
Palace. The American Chief Executive was disgusted, 
seething within, but he controlled his temper and just 
sat there in silence under the Russian bully’s tirade. 

Upon his return to Washington, he was acclaimed as 
a hero by a welcoming crowd of 200,000. As he rode 
along Pennsylvania Avenue toward the White House, 
he passed under a red, white and blue banner that read, 
“Thank you, Mr. President.” Epwarp T. FoLiiarp 


of Catholic Artists will conduct discus- 
sions on church architecture and re- 
lated subjects. For those interested, 





further information is obtainable from 
the Catholic Academy of Bavaria, 
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NEW DIRECTORY. The Official Cath- 
olic Directory for 1960 was published 
on May 27 by P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
New York (U. S. Edition, 1,506p.: 
paper, $9.50. U. S. and Foreign Edi- 
tion, 1,700p.: paper, $10.50; cloth, 
$12.50). The Directory gives a total of 
40,871,302 Catholics in the country, 
an increase of 1,365,827 over 1959 and 
of 13,105,161 since 1950. The Ameri- 
can hierarchy totals 227: 5 Cardinals, 
$2 archbishops and 190 bishops. 


p> FURTHER GROWTH. The number 
of priests is 53,796 (32,569 diocesan, 
21,227 religious). There are 10,473 
brothers and 168,527 sisters. There are 
265 colleges and universities; 2,433 
high schools; 10,372 elementary 
schools; 131 protective institutions. 
These have a combined enrollment of 
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5,444,978. Another 3,301,401 children with headquarters at Lowengrube 10, 


in public schools receive religious in- 
struction in supplementary programs. 


Bp FATHER OF THE POOR. Since 
1948, St. John’s University, Jamaica, 
N. Y., has sponsored an annual lecture 
in honor of St. Vincent de Paul. Friends 
of the institution and of the Vincentians 
were gratified recently to receive a spe- 
cial commemorative volume containing 
these informative and insniring lectures, 
on the occasion of the 300th anniver- 
sary of the death of the famed educator, 
almoner, missioner, founder of the 
modern lay apostolate and universal 
patron of all charitable institutions. 


pART AND WORSHIP. In Munich, 
July 27-31, just before the Eucharistic 
Congress, the International Secretariat 


Munich 2, Germany. 


pGREAT OUTDOORS. The 1960 
Directory of Catholic Camps, a valuable 
guide to parents and counsellors, is 
now ready (National Catholic Camping 
Assn., 1312 Mass, Ave., N. W., Wash. 
5, D. C. $1). 


B LIBRARIANS’ FRIEND. Quite 
without its counterpart in the English 
language is the fortnightly French news- 
magazine Informations catholiques in- 
ternationales, This is an invaluable and 
readable clearing house of news and 
issues affecting the life of the Church 
all over the world (163 Boulevard 
Malesherbes, Paris 17, France. Yearly 
foreign subscriptions, 29 N. F. [new 
francs]). R, A. G. 
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Editorials 





Let’s Stamp Out Summitry 


D IPLOMACY is the theory and practice of international 
negotiations. Its traditional formalities are the 
etiquette of nations. Its institutionalized processes are 
designed to preserve civilized communication between 
sovereign powers, even when the most delicate issues 
are at stake. 

Centuries of experience have taught the West that 
diplomacy is most effective when it is exercised by 
specialists in foreign affairs. Its pursuit demands the 
skill of the artist, the single-mindedness of the career 
man and—increasingly today—the intimate knowledge 
of details and their interrelations that characterizes the 
practical scientist. Effective diplomacy is not the prov- 
ince of the amateur, however powerful, prestigious or 
presumptuous he may be. This is especially true in the 
era when the portfolios of the Big Powers are loaded 
with plutonium and the heavy fears of all mankind 
brood over the conference tables. 


SHEER SHOWMANSHIP 


Yet the ascendancy of the high-level amateur over 
the professionally competent is the pattern of Big Power 
diplomacy that has become ever more dominant from 
the “horse-trading” days of Teheran and Yalta to the 
obscene “heavyweight match” that was scheduled for 
May 16 in Paris. 

What judgment should the ordinary citizen pass on 
these jet-assisted take-offs whereby Mr. Eisenhower 
seeks to give Chancellor Adeuauer periodic assurance 
that we will not scuttle Berlin, or Charles de Gaulle 
hopes to attain a little bit more status with Prime Minis- 
ter Macmillan? What are we to think of the swashbuck- 
ling summitry whereby Nikita Khrushchev strives to 
s'ug out international problems of the most vital nature 
in a fantastic brand of “diplomacy” of his own contriv- 
ng, while accredited foreign ministers watch the water 
buckets in the corner of the prize ring? 

What we have seen of personal summitry so far is 
hardly encouraging. It diverts the time and energy 
of the highest officials of government into channels 
of futility. It produces neither fruitful agreements 
among allies nor genuine relaxation of tension any- 
where. It is a hasty process whereby the weightiest 
matters receive cursory discussion and immot ire deci- 
sion. In the words of Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, who was 
once United Kingdom High Commissioner for Germ2ny: 
“So far as I am aware, no summit meeting has had any 
result except to create in the minds of all the partici- 
pants a sense of weary and angry frustration.” 

Some of the perils of summitry, particularly as they 
affect the President of the United States, were explored 
in the April issue of Foreign Affairs by Dean Rusk, 
former Deputy Under Secretary of State. The basic 
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obstacle to effective diplomatic communication on the 
Presidential level is that it is difficult or impossible for 
the President to give proper preparation to the business 
of international negotiation without serious neglect of 
his political and constitutional duties at home. Thus the 
constant climbing of summits adds intolerable burdens 
to the discharge of an office that many already consider 
an impossible task. According to Mr. Rusk, “the process 
needs time, patience and precision, three resources 
which are not found in abundance at the highest politi- 
cal level.” Moreover, the raw confrontation of heads of 
government involves added tensions because every 
summit, in a sense, is a court of last appeal, where the 
costs of miscalculation are multiplied by the seriousness 
of the issues and the power of the men who take part. 

If inadequate preparation, limitations of time and 
accidents of personality make personal summitry a 
hazardous gamble even in téte-a-tétes among leaders 
who are allies, the psychological barriers to meaningful 
diplomatic dialogue are infinitely higher in the staged 
summit. These affairs tend to be as stylized as a ballet, 
as elaborate as a Hollywood colossal and as public as 
life in a goldfish bowl. The expanded conference table 
is flanked by cameramen, messengers and translators. 
The principals are backed up by battalions of experts 
with their position papers and a mania for writing ad 
hoc memos. The press hovers in the wings, anxious to 
score beats and put calculated leaks on the wire. Under 
such circumstances a summit is not a meeting of minds 
but an exchange of propaganda-slanted speeches. There 
is no genuine dialogue on issues, no reasoned harmoniz- 
ing of differences, but only an artificial debate. Is this 
the way to pursue effective communication between na- 
tions? It makes as much sense as if Rome and the sepa- 
rated churches of the East were to stage a council of 
reunion in the piazza in front of St. Peter’s. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


The gravest risks of personal summitry are inevitably 
associated with confrontations of East and West, wheth- 
er they take place in the intimacy of Camp David or 
in the Elysée Palace. For here, because of the very 
nature of Soviet political strategy, true communication 
becomes fundamentally impossible. Soviet diplomacy is 
not intended to be a form of communication, but a tool 
of political and psychological warfare. As Dean Acheson 
pointed out just a year ago, its aim is not rational debate 
but propaganda. Hence its lifeblood is publicity. The 
conference table is turned into a grandstand. The forms 
of negotiation are prostituted to project images of 
power that are meant to deceive, divide and overawe. 
And in this clash of the megaphones, the odds favor 
the Soviet Union. The free world lies open to the sound 
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and fury, but the Iron Curtain rises too high to permit 
an effective counteroffensive. 

The supreme example of the perils of personal sum- 
mitry was just given to us in Paris. In what was patently 
the Biggest Show on Earth, the Russian lion-tamer took 
the abashed American cat by the scruff of its neck, just 
to teach it a lesson—in Soviet diplomacy. Such obscene 
buffoonery, disgraceful at any time in international rela- 
tions, is intolerable in what may be the twilight of 
oncoming nuclear darkness. Its utter irony was that it 
made impossible, at least temporarily, civilized negotia- 
tion between the United States and Russia: the runture 
of rational dialogue was done in the very name of the 
art whose core is communication. No further argument 
is needed to bring in question the whole trend to sum- 
mitry that we see today. 

The policy of personal summitry needs immediate 
reappraisal in the light of the recent debacle in Paris. 
At best, it is comparatively ineffective. At worst, it 
envenoms international relations. If such a reappraisal 


If Honor 


HE GOVERNMENT Of Premier Castro has kept its word 

that it would revolutionize life in Cuba. In 17 months 
much has been changed, some of it undoubtedly for the 
good. The poor, for example, who used to be thought 
of last in everything, now feel, for the first time, that 
they are first-class citizens. But a certain duplicity has 
vitiated many of the important actions of Cuba’s leaders 
in this revolution, and in the long view of history that 
duplicity may be remembered when the beneficent ac- 
tions have been forgotten. 

In arousing popular enthusiasm for the revolution, 
Cuba’s leaders have time and time again indulged in 
lies and half-truths. While loudly proclaiming the all- 
importance of the people’s will, they put through re- 
forms which may or may not be according to the 
people’s will, but whose objectives they carefully con- 
ceal from the people. There is sham in their tactic of 
whipping up an unreasonable hatred of the United 
States and of fomenting class hatred at home—this latter 
being something unprecedented in Cuba. As President 
Eisenhower has made clear, Cuba has a right to con- 
fiscate properties when the common good so demands. 
But more and more, as time goes on, the Cuban Gov- 
ernment’s declaration of its intent to repay the ex- 
propriated owners, Cuban and foreign, seems to have 
been made with less than total sincerity. 

There have been constant exaggeration and equivoca- 
tion in the words and actions of Cuba’s Premier, Fidel 
Castro. His talk about elections has been ambiguous; 
at first he said they would take place in a year or two; 
then in three years; today anyone who asks about elec- 
tions is considered an enemy of the revolution. There 
was duplicity in his interference with the justice dis- 
pensed by his military courts. This was to be seen par- 
ticularly in his nullification of the acquittal of 43 air- 
men accused as “war criminals” last year. They were re- 
tried—and of course condemned, to 20 or 30 years in 
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restores to honor the old-fashioned diplomacy with its 
high style and painstaking attention to detail, the world 
will be the gainer. Let’s return the portfolios to the 
foreign ministers, when we are dealing with our friends. 
As for the assumption that, in dealing with the Soviet 
Union, it does no good to talk with anyone but the 
boss, that depends on how firmly we resist his yen for 
summitry. He will give Gromyko a fat portfolio when 
he really wants to negotiate. 

A last note of warning. Khrushchev, the incurable 
optimist, is ready to let bygones be bygones. He is 
already looking forward to a new summit. He is cur- 
rently giving us a time of grace in which to regret our 
iniquities, nurse our fears and elect a President “who 
can negotiate.” Whoever that President may be, let 
him remember the indignity his office met in Paris. 
Let him remember too that he already lies under an 
ultimatum; he has been served notice that he must 
capitulate on Berlin or suffer the consequences of his 
obdurate refusal to “negotiate” in the interests of peace. 


Be Lost.... 


jail. There was duplicity in his cashiering of President 
Urrutia, who was guilty of spotting Communist infiltra- 
tion in the Government and of saying so. There was, to 
say the least, a lack of frankness in his treatment of 
Majors Hubert Matos and Pedro Diaz Lanz. Today 
Fidel Castro’s Government is guilty of double-talk in 
immediately labeling as counterrevolutionary anyone 
who declares himself an anti-Communist. This is a par- 
ticularly grievous dishonesty, since the Communists 
contributed little to the winning of the civil war and 
the Cubans who risked their lives in it and who now 
believe that communism is Cuba’s enemy know they are 
being cheated and defamed when they are called 
counterrevolutionary. 

Television, radio and the press are free, we are told. 
But the Government has taken over the TV stations 
one by one, and speakers who are in the least way 
critical of the Government have been terrorized or 
blackballed. Newspaper publishers find their editorials 
and news items denied in postscripts written by dema- 
gogues among their employes. The final straw was the 
seizure, on May 11, of Havana’s 128-year-old Diario de 
la Marina, the last newspaper which dared to criticize 
where it thought criticism was due. That seizure has 
been condemned all over Latin America. In Buenos 
Aires, La Prensa, which was confiscated by Perén, 
likened Castro to the Argentine dictator. The loss to 
Cuba is not only in the seizure of the newspaper, but 
in the hypocrisy that claims it was the work of the 
paper's own employes and therefore of the Cuban 
people. 

Like the Latin American republics and, indeed, na- 
tions everywhere, this country sincerely hopes that 
Cuba survives her revolutionary measles. Especially 
do we hope that the malady will not permanently stain 
Cuba’s reputation for honesty in domestic and interna- 
tional dealings. 
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Back to Berlin 


peep in the limbo of forgotten things historians 
will rediscover the wreckage of the summit of 1960 
which never took place. But practical diplomats and 
statesmen have to deal with what is, not with what 
might have been. As a consequence, their attention 
has shifted back to Berlin. In the next phase of East- 
West maneuver—which Khrushchev has fixed at around 
eight months, or when the United States will have a new 
President—Berlin will be the pressure gauge determin- 
ing how hot or cool the Cold War is to be. 

What the West must keep clearly and untiringly in 
mind is that Premier Khrushchev is not playing some 
sort of propaganda game over West Berlin. He is utterly, 
utterly serious. By one means or another he must have 
solid concessions. As is now manifest, he can no longer 
go on living with the West’s “window to the East.” 
West Berlin is a measure of his political weakness. This 
island of freedom is a practical symbol that kindles too 
many hopes in the hearts of the captive peoples. It is 
a magnet that attracts too many competent and dis- 
illusioned people from his grasp. West Berlin is a bas- 
tion close to his heartland which unsettles his military 
posture. In a word, Khrushchev cannot be secure or 
happy until West Berlin and the West Berliners are 
locked once and for all in his fist. 

Hence, West Berlin is the core of the German, and 
hence of the European, problem. The control of Europe 
is the key to communism’s domination of mankind. As 
long as West Berlin remains in Western hands the 
Kremlin will feel politically, militarily and morally in- 
secure in Europe. That is what matters most to the 
Russians, more than gains on the flanks or victories in 


the newly developed areas of our contracting world. 

Now, the Soviet Union can take West Berlin by par- 
ley or by storm. The method of parley, based on the 
possibility of concessions by the West in series, was 
foreclosed when President Charles de Gaulle, working 
in concert with Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, informed 
Nikita Khrushchev in May there would be no conces- 
sions over Berlin, despite intimations from London 
that concessions “might be explored” and the recogni- 
tion in Washington that the Berlin situation was “ab- 
normal.” From that time forward the summit ceased to 
have interest or meaning for Khrushchev. Indeed, he 
was faced with three alternatives: first, of postponing 
parley over a fixed or elastic period of time until there 
had been a change of direction in the West; second, of 
putting pressure on Berlin through the conclusion of 
a peace treaty by Soviet Russia with the German 
Peoples’ Republic (East Germany), while withholding 
such measures of direct pressure as a blockade; or, in 
third place, of taking Berlin by a massive assault with 
the risk of general war. 

Khrushchev, in his initial reaction to the failure of 
the summit, has opted for the first alternative, that is, 
for the postponement of talk to a more propitious occa- 
sion. This is good diplomacy. Clearly, if the Soviet 
Premier plays his Berlin trump, he can play it only once, 
irrevocably. if, on the other hand, he poises it dramati- 
cally to the accompaniment of a warmed-up Cold War, 
he can use the card any number of times. Meanwhile, 
he can exploit every divisive tendency in the Nato alli- 
ance, if it fails to close its ranks and is lulled by the 
classical Soviet one step back after two steps forward. 


June, Month of “the Heart’s Rock” 


| Shean THROUGH the very rocks around them, God 
taught His people how much He loved them. Rais- 
ing the minds and hearts of shepherds and kings, He 
taught them to pray: “I love you, O Lord, my strength, 
O Lord, my rock, my fortress, my deliverer. My God, 
my rock of refuge...” (Ps. 17:1). 

It was against a rock that the Lord told Moses to 
strike his staff in the desert that water might flow from 
it for the people to drink (Ex. 17:6). God cherished 
the symbol, sometimes to console (“with joy you shall 
draw water at the fountain of salvation’—Is. 12:3), and 
sometimes to chide (“they have forsaken me, the foun- 
tain of living water’—Jer. 2:13). 

On the last day of the feast of tents (or booths) one 
year, when the Jewish people were commemorating 
their redemption from Egypt and their wandering in 
the desert, where they had lived in tents or huts, Jesus 
stood up and cried out: “If anyone thirsts, let him come 
to me and drink. He who believes in me, as the Scrip- 
ture says, ‘from within him there shall flow rivers of 
living water” (Jn. 7:38). Here, then, is the rock, the 
fountain of living water, now made flesh and blood. 

In God, their “heart’s rock” (Ps. 72:26), the people 
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had found refuge; from that rock they had drawn sus- 
tenance. Now in and through the living rock that is 
Jesus, God’s gifts are poured out in abundance, and 
God Himself is poured out, for John was inspired to 
exclaim that Jesus spoke these words at the feast with 
reference to “the Spirit whom they who believed in him 
were to receive; for the Spirit had not yet been given, 
since Jesus had not yet been glorified.” 

The Spirit is sent, of course, by both the Father and 
the Son: “I will ask the Father and He will give you 
another Advocate to dwell with you forever” (Jn. 14: 
16). But the Father has willed that the rock, fountain 
and heart of Christ, should be given special honor, for 
it is “from within him,” from the hidden interior part 
of Jesus, from the center of His thought and emotion 
that the “rivers of living water” shall flow. The com- 
munication of the Holy Spirit proceeds from the very 
“heart” of the Incarnate Son, as we would say; this is 
the supreme gift from the rock—from Christ, “our heart’s 
rock.” No wonder, then, that devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus is no ordinary form of piety but “a duty 
of religion that is most conducive to Christian perfec- 
tion” (Pius XII, Haurietis Aquas). 
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Report on Formosa 


Luigi d’Apollonia 


HE saiLors of Portugal had a word for it—For- 

mosa, Beautiful! The Chinese, whose main in- 

terest is rice, called it Taiwan, Terraced Bay. 
Whether Taiwan or Formosa, the word has but one 
meaning today—freedom. Unless our minds are clear on 
this point, there will be growing confusion and weari- 
ness, where unity, determination and patience with one 
another are needed. 

To stress its strategic importance, the military since 
MacArthur describe Taiwan as an “unsinkable aircraft 
carrier.” The Japanese thought of it in terms of navy 
power as far back as 1895, when they took over Taiwan 
from the Chinese. During World War II, Taiwan was 
used to train jungle fighters, launch air raids and, lest 
we forget, to assail and conquer the Philippines and all 
of Southeast Asia. 


FREEDOM’S MILITARY OUTPOST 


Taiwan is still a place of major importance in the de- 
fense of the Pacific. Guns probe the skies, Nike launch- 
ing pads are poised for action, planes are ready to take 
off, while jet fighters constantly patrol the Straits. The 
soldiers of Free China, 600,000 strong, are young, tough 
and in fighting trim. They have to be. They are the only 
large army in Southeast Asia on the side of freedom, and 
the ramparts they watch are not only coveted by the 
enemy but vulnerable. 

What makes Taiwan vulnerable is the topography of 
the island. In this case, too, beauty is nature’s dangerous 
gift. The island extends from northeast to southwest 
some 225 miles and is less than a 100 miles across at its 
widest point. Two-thirds of its surface is mountainous, 
with sixty peaks rising over 9,000 feet, shrouded at 
dawn in mist and mystery. Wild, rough and densely 
wooded, the mountains on the east coast plunge down 
from above the clouds into the Pacific, challenging, as 
it were, the swell and the roar of the sea. This is no 
place for modern tanks, big guns, landing craft. Beaches 
are few, harbors wave-lashed, and to this day only one 
narrow cross-island road has been hacked through the 
deep gorges. By contrast, on the whole length of the 
west coast, the proud mountains level off through hills 
and terraces, cities and towns, farms, paddies and tidal 
mudflats. Here the lay of the land favors the enemy 
across the waters. Should he succeed in landing, the 
defenders would have their backs to the wall. Little 





FR. DAPOLLONIA, 8.J., is foreign and religious editor of 
Relations, French Canada’s leading review. He returned 
recently from a long trip to Southeast Asia. 
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terrain would be left to redeploy, maneuver or retreat. 
Any major encounter on Formosa must take place on 
the beaches. 

For this reason, the Formosa Strait must be made 
secure. So must the Quemoy complex to the south and 
the Matsu complex to the north known as the offshore 
islands. Control of these islands gives Free China con- 
trol of the Sea of Formosa, and control of the Sea of 
Formosa denies the enemy any element of surprise in a 
shore-to-shore operation. North of Foochow, facing the 
capital city of Taipei, or south of Amoy, facing the in- 
dustrial centre of Kaihsiung, distances are too great for 
the launching of a sea-borne invasion under cover of 
dark. 

There is only one moot question, therefore, regarding 
the offshore islands. Can they be defended, situated as 
they are in the very jaws of the dragon? We know the 
answer by now. On August 23, 1958, the Communists 
took a crack at it. Guns, ranged against the Quemoy 
complex, poured down 57,000 rounds from three sides 
and kept up their fire for 44 days, averaging 10,000 
rounds a day. The Freedom Fighters from the East took 
it. It was a lot of “hardware,” a million dollars worth 
a day, for which the Chinese peasants had to pay the 
USSR. Then, one day, the shelling was called off. It was 
explained that out of “humanitarian considerations” the 
Red artillery would try and kill only every other day. 
This was extraordinary: Peking was confessing it had 
failed. For the first time it had lost face. Free China’s 
prestige soared throughout Southeast Asia, even in the 
face of Peking’s triumphant claim that it beat back the 
combined forces of aggression led by American im- 
perialism in Korea. 

While the fighting went on, America’s resolve (not 
Free China’s) was being severely put to the test. Some 
spoke noisily as if Free China and not Red China were 
the aggressor against Quemoy. Others, from the security 
of their armchairs, pleaded for evacuation of the island: 
“Get rid of Quemoy! It’s an artificial Berlin.” But isn’t it 
rather the other way around? If, politically, Berlin and 
Quemoy are freedom islands, militarily Berlin is an 
artificial Quemoy. Berlin is a small, beleaguered island, 
a hundred miles out, washed on all sides by a Red sea. 
But as long as Formosa rules the waves and the skies, 
the offshore islands are not isolated. Sea and air are 
much like land, as the fortunes of war have time and 
again illustrated. 

Of course, Quemoy is not impregnable. No military 
position is, in modern warfare, provided the attacker is 
willing to pay the price and wade over its dead to 
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victory. If the fierce shelling did not prevail, now that 
the island is bristling with gun emplacements and pill- 
boxes, with all the major defenses, barracks and head- 
quarters sheltered in vast tunnels drilled in a rocky 
range, this so-called “chunk of real estate” has gone up 
in value. Mao is probing elsewhere and looking at other 
price tags. At least, he is aware Quemoy is not just lying 
there for him to gobble up. 


MODEL PROVINCE OF CHINA 


Though the bridges of Taiwan are protected and 
posters call for discretion, the island is not only a for- 
tress. It is before anything else a Province of a vast 
homeland occupied by an enemy. Taipei is the pro- 
visional capital of China. The legitimate Government of 
the Republic has not left the country. It is not in exile 
like the Polish Government in London; it is on Chinese 
soil. Its President is not a Masaryk in Chicago or a 
Queen Wilhelmina in Ottawa; he is in China. This is an 
extremely important point. In fact, it is the point that 
Chiang, Mao and the overseas Chinese are agreed upon. 
Chinese everywhere think of “China’—a fact which 
makes all the talk about the “two-Chinas” theory so 
much waste of breath. Who is going to convince both 
Mao and Chiang? And who is going to enforce the de- 
cision and occupy the island against everybody's will? 
The United Nations? 

For 150 years before the Japanese occupation, Tai- 
wan was an administrative unit under a viceroy from 
the imperial court of Peking. Today, except for the 
150,000 aborigines, the entire population of 10 million 
is Chinese. This figure includes the ta-lu (mainlanders ) 
and the Formosans, who also are Chinese by race, cul- 
ture and language. Much has been made of the flash 
revolt back in 1947 and of its brutal suppression, as 
though the same tragic circumstances still obtained and 
the oppressors had not been dealt with severely. Self- 
determination for Taiwan on the grounds that it was 
held for fifty years by Japan makes no more sense thai 
self-determination for Manchuria because it was held 
for some fifteen. If a plebiscite should be held in Tai- 
wan, there is no reason why it should not also be held 
in Manchuria and on the mainland, all under interna- 
tional supervision. This is a matter of pride and prin- 
ciple. Free China has repeatedly stated its willingness to 
rest its claims on free elections. Red China dares not to 
= its “People’s Republic” to the test of the people’s 
will. 

Because Formosa is China, more urgent than the 
forging of an effective military shield is the Govern- 
ment’s effective policy to set up the Province with 
American economic and technical aid as a model Prov- 
ince of China. This is the essence of what has become 
known as the “Formosa Declaration.” No policy could 
be more salutary in the end. Aside from Japan’s aggres- 
sion and our own monumental blunders on the very 
eve of victory in the Pacific, the catastrophe on the 
mainland was due, inside China, even more to a social 
than to a military deterioration. 

The vision, therefore, of the good society held high 
for the world to see by a recognized, rival, free Govern- 
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ment of the Republic of China, cleansed and chastened, 
breaking with the past yet maintaining its virtues, deep- 
ly concerned with the people’s welfare, presents a crea- 
tive challenge to the fundamentally archaic and unbe- 
lievably cruel character of the Communist view of so- 
ciety. It has a quality of newness which is heartening 
to the voiceless multitudes. The Communists know this 
but are unable to land the final blow. So do the Na- 
tionalists, who see to it that the news gets around. True, 
the determining factor on the mainland is not the 
people’s unhappiness, which is manifest, but the means 
to organize their hostility into a revolt against the most 
sweeping and brutal control the world has ever known. 
Still, a bold alternative exists in China itself. Granted, 
Taiwan is only a bit of China. But it’s an adamant bit of 
China which refuses to kowtow before the inevitability 
of history. Therein lies its heart-stirring message. 

In the course of an interview, Defense Minister Yu 
Tai-Wei, a reader of St. Augustine in the German text 
(I wonder what his counterpart in Red China reads), 
put it this way to me: “The war the Nationalist regime 
is fighting against the Communists is 80 per cent eco- 
nomic and social, only 20 per cent military.” By no 
means was he expressing a personal point of view. He 
was stating the official policy. 

Let me quote President Chiang Kai-shek, too often 
pictured as a warrior instead of a statesman: 


The leaders of the Republic have never con- 
ceived the struggle with the Communists in the 
form of a war whereby the armed forces of one 
country are pitted against the armed forces of an- 
other country, each backed by its own people. The 
people on the mainland are no enemy. They are 
our own people, and we know definitely that they 
are absolutely opposed to the Communists. .. . 
This is a revolutionary struggle for their deliver- 
ance from Communist tyranny, and we shall use 
30 per cent military strength and 70 per cent politi- 
cal strength to attain our objective. 


This is not platitudinous propaganda. At long last, 
after all these years of struggle on the side of freedom, 
yesterday’s hero of the West has a chance to prove to 
the world that he has always had uppermost in mind a 
new way of life for the Chinese as a nation, free from 
the age-old fetters of ignorance, famine and corruption. 


LAND REFORM 


By far the greatest achievement has been Taiwan's 
land reform, which nations elsewhere could very well 
copy as the cry for land goes up in Asia and in Latin 
America. The redistribution of land to the peasants who 
till it is essential to political stability. There is grave 
danger indeed that if it is not achieved through democ- 
racy, it will be achieved through violence and end up 
in a system of collectivization with its revengeful ex- 
cesses, denial of human rights and compulsory hand- 
overs to the state. Mao Tse-tung used land reform as a 
bait. The peasants who were lured did not own their 
land long. It was soon all over. One of the most tre- 
mendous fakes in all history had been perpetrated by 
the omnivorous state against the common people. 
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By contrast, Taiwan's story reads like a fairy tale. 
Unfortunately, it is so little known that it must be told 
here in dry statistics. 

As a first step, in 1949, the tenant farmers were freed 
from preposterous land rents which ranged from 50 to 
70 per cent of the main crop. Rents were sharply re- 
duced to a maximum of 87.5 per cent and a six-year 
contract made mandatory to protect the tenants. 

As a second step, in 1951, the Government began to 
sell public land to the tenants. By early 1955, a total of 
151,049 acres had been allotted to 121,953 farm families 
at a price set at two and one-half times the annual yield 
of the main crop, to be paid in 20 installments over a 
period of ten years. 

Out of 2,161,000 acres of arable land in Taiwan, about 
613,000 acres were still held by absentee landlords. This 
also has been taken care of. As a third and final step, 
the Government purchased 343,000 acres and sold them 
to 200,000 tenant families. 

The landlords were justly compensated. They were 
given a price equal to two and one-half times the annual 
value of the main crop, 70 per cent of it in commodity 
or cash bonds, according to the quality of the expropri- 
ated farm (paddy-land or dry-land) and 30 per cent 
in shares in four public enterprises. The commodity 
and cash bonds carried 4 per cent interest and were 
tied to the current market value of the two main food 
crops, rice and sweet potatoes, thus protecting the land- 
lord from changes due to inflation. On the other hand, 
the shares in public enterprises helped to promote 
private enterprise and to divert capital from agricul- 
ture to industry. 
True, no land- 
lord was left 
with more than 
7.2.acres of me- 
dium grade pad- 
dy or 14.4 acres 
of dry land. 
There was some 
weeping and 
gnashing of 
teeth. But no 
one was impris- 
oned, shot or 
sent to a Peo- 
ple’s Commune. 

The results have been remarkable. In 1949, roughly 
30 per cent of the farmers owned all or part of their 
land in contrast with 78 per cent today. Their families 
and dependents account for over half of Taiwan's 
entire population. Taking 1949 again as base year, 
farmers’ income spent in improving their living in- 
creased 61 per cent by 1953 and 117 per cent by 1957. 
Although short of arable land, the island feeds a popu- 
lation of over 10 million and a large military force, 
which is a serious drain on its economy. Yet it exports 
rice, pineapples, tea, and such exotics as citronella oil, 
banana oil and camphor. Few people realize that Tai- 
wan ranks second among the sugar-exporting countries 
of the world, next only to Cuba. 
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Still fewer people know that Taiwan’s annual yield 
of food per acre is the highest in the world. Not that 
the soil is bountiful. It is, on the contrary, too high in 
sulfate sediments due to the volcanic nature of the 
island. But the climate is a generous one, and, coaxed 
by modern agricultural techniques, new seeds, fertili- 
zers, irrigation, eradication of disease and pests, the 
good earth replies to the sun and the care of man with 
two and three crops of rice a year. Enormous credit 
goes to a unique Sino-American advisory group known 
as the “Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction”— 
a perfect example of bilateral help. Staffed with singu- 
larly dedicated experts, the JCRR deals not directly 
with governments but with the people, farmers’ associa- 
tions and fishermen’s cooperatives. This is exhilarating, 
indeed. To sum up, sweet potatoes, the poor man’s 
vegetable in the Far East and a staple food in Red 
China, are now fed to the sway-back hogs in Taiwan. 


INDUSTRY 


Today it is a rare peasant’s home that does not have 
a bicycle or two, an electric fan, a radio, a sewing 
machine—and bright lipstick for the ladies. All these 
commodities are manufactured on the island. Though 
Taiwan has a rural economy, its industry, laid waste 
by the war, has healed its scars and is growing health- 
fully. Of Formosa’s gross product of $1.2 billion in 1958, 
22 per cent came from industry, mining, manufacturing. 

Taiwan produced 152,800 metric tons of steel in 1958. 
It is beginning to distribute its own power tillers to 
rice farmers (1,300 units in 1958), thus supplanting 
the water buffalo for the first time in the 4,500 years of 
China’s recorded history, an industrial revolution almost 
in itself. It manufactures motorcycles and the jeeps and 
buses needed for its transportation system, which is as 
efficient as any in Asia. Its postal service is as swift as 
any in the world, due in great part to the amazing 
regard of the Chinese for the written word. Its textile 
industry is humming; from a pre-war peak of 4.7 mil- 
lion yards its output has risen to 170 million yards and 
is now third on the export list after sugar and rice. 
Taiwan has a 30,000-barrel-per-day petroleum refinery 
and an aluminum industry which will soon be using 
the modern 100,000-ampere vertical stud pots of the 
Pechiney French design. This means that aluminum 
ingot capacity will be increased from 9,000 to 20,000 
tons by the end of 1960. Taiwan has also a navy yard 
in Keelung (the rainiest spot in the world), which last 
year launched a giant 36,000-ton tanker, appropriately 
christened S.S. Faith. A sister-ship is nearing completion. 

Large-scale industrialization is still, of course, a 
thing of the future. We are in the Far East, away from 
Japan. Industrial Taiwan is still an infant. It exports 
engineers as it does farm experts but is sorely in need 
of technicians and skilled workers. This is especially 
so since the industrial economy of the island will soon 
begin to expand rapidly as a result of the current con- 
struction of multipurpose dams. Putting first things first 
in industry as in agriculture, Taiwan has concentrated, 
not on big steel mills to increase state power, but on 
consumer goods to better the lot of the people. 
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Civilized social relations, a deep sense of friendship 
and a gracious courtesy have always been a categorical 
imperative to the Chinese mind. If Free China preserves 
her vast and genteel culture, her touching respect for 
the learned and the ancients, if at the same time she 
succeeds in extending her immemorial art of living to 
a strong public-spirited middle-class, she will have 
achieved her national revolution. The great dream will 
have come true. For in Asia the gap between the rich 
and the poor seems at times to be almost insuperable. 


PROBLEMS 


There is no use pretending that the political, social, 
economic progress in Taiwan is regular and complete. 
I have heard no one brag it was. Free China is not 
Red China. 

Politically Taiwan is many things. Parliamentary 
government at the national level is out of the question, 
since new elections cannot be held on the mainland. 
There is no “loyal opposition” in our sense, and you 
cannot turn out the Government. This is a one-party 
system. Freedom of the press is recognized within cer- 
tain limits. Freedom of religion is highly respected; 
it is not frowned upon by an irritable nationalism, as 
elsewhere in the Far East. Free China is not developing 
in aloofness, like the Celestial Middle Kingdom, or in 
convulsions, like Red China. Nor is the Government by 
any means an instrument of repression, though there is 
little wisdom in expressing Communist sympathies or in 
attempting to deal with the enemy. But this strong line 
of action is to be expected from a Government which 
is locked in a fight to the finish with communism. 

The Government has the support of the people. 
President Chiang can travel back and forth from his 
simple Japanese-style bungalow in the folds of Grass 
Mountain to his Presidential office in Taipei without 
protection of an escort or a bullet-proof car. Another 
telling detail: an oil pipe line laid beside the highway 
up and down the length of the island is left unburied, 
unprotected and unguarded for any one to squat on, 
Chinese style, and chat while watching the traffic go 
by. There has never been an incident of sabotage. 

To equate Western parliamentary forms with the 
substance of freedom is no solution for an impatient, 
tense, often angry Asia just awakening from its mil- 
lenary slumber and caught in the cross-currents of 
political and cultural ideas. It may be safely said in the 
case of Formosa that it is for freedom’s sake that cer- 
tain political forms of democracy which could be harm- 
ful to the stability of the island are not recognized. 
However, the dream is there. Whatever else may be 
said, a new feeling of participation in the management 
of their own affairs is developing among the islanders, 
who were barred by the Japanese ruler from important 
government posts and all professions except medicine. 

Financially, Taiwan has a brooding money problem. 
Burdened down with military commitments, its budget 
has always been recalcitrant. However, thanks to U. S. 
economic aid, serious inflation has been held in check. 
But this is not the sort of balmy financial climate which 
attracts investors from abroad. Besides, when the Re- 
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public of China retreated to Formosa, it took over ex- 
isting industries. The state operates railways and public 
utilities, owns several monopolies, runs fertilizer plants, 
sugar refineries and the beer and match industries, 
partly because it needs funds, partly because it inher- 
ited from Sun Yat-sen an economic philosophy which is 
Socialist in many important aspects—a philosophy, by 
the way, prevalent in Asia. : 

Things, however, are changing. They will change 
even more when the farmers finish paying off their 
debts to the state for the land-to-tiller program. Last 
summer, the Government sold its shares in the booming 
textile industry, which approximated one-third of the 
total capitalization. A financial reform of the first order 
was also put through in late 1958, when national cur- 
rency was given a uniform official exchange rate. Tai- 
wan’s foreign-investment law, which allows repatriation 
of dollar profits only up to 15 per cent of the capital, 
is being revised. As things stand today, private enter- 
prise accounts for 53 per cent of all industrial produc- 
tion. Slowly—too slowly perhaps, for many—but surely, 
the state is releasing the resources of private initiative 
and veering away from unnecessary controls and enter- 
prises in the hope of establishing a viable, well-bal- 
anced economy. How this will fully come with 600,000 
men in arms out of a total population of 10.5 million is 
hard to see. It will mean that Taiwan has hit upon 
some extraordinary way of reconciling a wartime with 
a peacetime economy. Taiwan is living in the ominous 
shadow of aggression. Military alertness is a cold, hard 
fact. 

Taiwan is, none the less, one of the most prosperous 
places in all Asia. The standard of living is second only 
to Japan’s in the Far East with perhaps less misery. If 
Taipei has its squalid sectors, it has nothing as depress- 
ing as Christmas Village in Tokyo, the slums of Bang- 
kok or the refugee shacks on the hillsides of Hong 
Kong, blown there like so much debris by an evil wind. 
Even though its population has roughly doubled since 
the mainlanders came and is increasing at a rate (3.6 
per cent a year) three times that of India (underscored 
to strike fear in the hearts of population “experts”! ), 
the ancient scourges of illiteracy, epidemics, famine and 
undernourishment have been wiped out. Farm families 
have children away at college and university. This, no 
less than bicycles, radios, sewing machines and village 
beauty parlors, is a sign of prosperity. 

Small wonder that Michael Lindsay, now Lord Lind- 
say of Birker, who served as interpreter of the Attlee 
mission to Red China and was for many years a broad- 
caster for Communist Yenan, has been having second 
thoughts since a visit to Formosa. So has Brian Crozier 
of the London Economist, who has recanted in a pam- 
phlet entitled “I Was Wrong About Free China.” 

The issue is not President Chiang or Chairman Mao. 
Man serves for better or for worse but a fleeting mo- 
ment in the unfolding of time. The real issue never to 
be lost sight of is freedom or slavery. And it is unmis- 
takably clear that the world, as small today as the 
United States was a century ago, cannot go on living 
indefinitely half-free and half-slave. 
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Catholics: In 1960 and Later 


George Kelley 


HY ALL THE COMMOTION about the possibility 

\ X/ of a Catholic for President? Our first reaction 

is to charge it off against bigotry. In a popu- 
lation of 170 million or so, inevitably some minds and 
souls will be of the caliber of bigots. We know we 
have Catholic bigots; we have experienced Protestant 
bigots, both the Bible-belt variety and a more sophis- 
ticated type given to quoting from the code of canon 
law. Some spout off around a cracker barrel; some have 
such eminence that they air their ignorance in print. 

All of the concern about a Catholic in the White 
House, however, cannot be dismissed as mere bigotry. 
Much of it is due to lack of understanding on the part 
of persons of intelligence, persons who have all the true 
virtues of a Christian. It is because of this situation that 
we Catholics must examine our own consciences: what 
have we done to improve understanding of the Church? 

The average non-Catholic has little contact with the 
Catholic Church, little opportunity to examine the in- 
finite variety of influences within her which are part of 
the secret of her vitality. He beholds an ancient and 
powerful organization which only in recent decades has 
begun to take its place in the flow of American life. He 
sees a chain of command reaching from one of the few 
absolute monarchs of the modern world down through 
Cardinals, archbishops, bishops and priests. He hears 
the Church described as “authoritarian,” and he equates 
that with “totalitarian.” The resulting picture of a 
monolithic force compressing the thought and action of 
millions of his fellow citizens appalls him. 

We have not done enough to impress upon our fellow 
citizens the essential nature of our unity: that it is a 
unity of faith and of morals. The Pope himself does not 
claim infallibility in any other field. There is too much 
thoughtless talk about “Catholic thinking” on this sub- 
ject or that, without the realization that there merely 
is thinking by Catholics, lay or clerical, that when the 
Church does make a formal pronouncement on a secular 
question, it always is from the viewpoint of faith or 
morals. 

The non-Catholic seldom takes time out to grasp, if 
indeed he has been given the opportunity to meet, the 
wide range of opinions held by Catholics on secular 
affairs. There are Republican Catholics and Democratic 
Catholics; there are priests, bishops and probably even 
Cardinals of differing political faiths. There are some 
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who believe in foreign aid; there are some who would 
conserve our funds for use at home. There are Catholic 
thinkers who are militant supporters of labor; others are 
equally militant in defense of capital. Catholic editors 
range from rock-ribbed conservative to militant liberal. 
Some Catholics believe their schools should have all 
kinds of aid from public funds; others fear to have the 
state camel get its nose under the parochial tent. Al 
Smith became almost a symbol of the campaign to end 
prohibition, but the Catholic Total Abstinence Union 
and the Knights of Father Matthew were old when the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union and the Anti- 
Saloon League were born. 

One great difficulty is that the non-Catholic so often 
has the impression that the Church and her spokesmen 
are substitutes for our consciences, instead of guides 
for them. He somehow feels that the Church can pull 
the strings to make the Catholic voters go this way or 
that. 

Catholics frequently are asked what the Church 
thinks about some current question. Most often, the 
question is not one with which the Church would con- 
cern herself, one way or the other. For example, when 
The Cardinal became a best-seller, some Protestant 
friends, not without some diffidence, asked what the 
Church thought about the book. The answer, of course, 
was that the Church was not likely to take any stand 
on it; that some churchmen might take offense from it, 
but that others would welcome it for its portrayal of 
the human problems men continue to face after ordina- 
tion. 


A CATHOLIC BLOC? 


The more Catholics can do to bring out the healthy 
differences in the political and economic and sociologi- 
cal views they hold, the less blind fear of Catholicism 
will exist. It might be profitable for Catholic organiza- 
tions to arrange discussion sessions—debates seem to be 
out of date—by competent Catholic advocates of op- 
posite sides of current issues. As events of this nature 
are publicized, those outside the Church will begin to 
understand better that Catholics do not turn to Rome 
for advice on their preferences as to park bond issues or 
Presidents. 

Let’s take an imaginary Matt Casey. When he goes 
to the polls, he might be influenced by any one or sev- 
eral of many loyalties. Will he decide upon his choices 
because he is a Democrat, a war veteran, a union mem- 
ber, a Catholic, a taxpayer, a parent, or because he is 
nearing Social Security age? Is his vote determined by 
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the fact that he drives a car, smokes cigarettes or likes 
a drink? Does he vote this way or that because he is a 
city dweller or a victim of heart disease or a member 
of the East Side Improvement Club? Is he guided by 
endorsements from his union, his precinct committee- 
man, his foreman, the paper he reads, the commentators 
he hears, the arguments across the lunch table or what 
his wife says across the dinner table? 

If Matt Casey is a candidate rather than only a voter, 
the story is little different. His party’s policies, perforce, 
will have a stronger influence on his actions as a candi- 
date and (if he is elected) as an official, than they had 
on him as a voter, for the party is an essential ingre- 
dient of our civic structure. But if an officeholder can 
flout his party in spectacular fashion, as the maverick 
Wayne Morse did, or merely chart an independent 
course, as Sen. Frank Lausche has done with great 
success for many years, how can allegiances which are 
less immediate have an inexorable hold upon his poli- 
cies? 


THE BIRTH CONTROL ISSUE 


The birth control controversy, last winter, showed 
what could happen in a national campaign. And this 
despite the fact that birth control—on the authority 
of a respected Republican and Protestant, the President 
of the United States—has no place as a campaign issue 
or even as an affair of government. 

The current discussion goes back to July, 1959, when 
the Committee to Study the United States Military 
Assistance Program suggested that this country “assist 
those countries with which it is cooperating in eco- 
nomic aid programs, on request, in the formulation of 
their plans designed to deal with the problem of rapid 
population growth.” The committee also suggested that 
the United States support research as to “practical pro- 
grams to meet the serious challenge posed by rapidly 
expanding populations.” 

Birth control apparently was one of the “programs” 
which the committee had in mind. Nevertheless, there 
was little uproar about the report. Hints arose, here and 
there, that the Catholic Church, which sanctions the 
use of natural rhythm (within limitations), might be 
preparing to permit other methods of birth control. In 
order to dispose of this speculation, the Catholic bishops 
released their statement of Thanksgiving Eve reaffirm- 
ing the Church’s positive stand against artificial meth- 
ods of birth control. 

Within a few days, a great political debate was rag- 
ing. Every politician who so much as licked his lips at 
a mention of the White House was questioned as to his 
stand. Churchmen were interviewed—or offered com- 
ments. With a few notable exceptions, Protestant 
churchmen were outraged that the bishops should thus 
presume to dictate to a possible Catholic President— 
even though the bishops had mentioned neither candi- 
dates nor politics. 

Catholic candidates or potential candidates were 
quizzed as to how the bishops’ statement would affect 
their decision 1 the birth control question came to 
them iF they were in the White House. David Law- 
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rence, who has watched many issues and many men 
rise and wane in Washington, pointed out dryly that 
when the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
took a stand urging recognition of the Communist re- 
gime in China, there was no demand from Catholics 
that Protestant politicians answer whether this state- 
ment would bind them. 

The Right Rev. Arthur Lichtenberger, presiding 
bishop of the Episcopal Church in the United States, 
commented that he never had heard that any of the 
Catholics who have served as governors or as mayors 
of our great cities had had any difficulties because of 
their faith, and he added: “I don’t think that the dis- 
cipline of the Church would be contrary to the best in- 
terests of the country.” He went on to make it plain that 
he did not mean to imply that the hierarchy would try 
to impose its views on a Catholic official. 

One of the more perceptive comments came from 
James Reston, head of the Washington bureau of the 
New York Times. Discussing the political aspects of the 
bishops’ statement, he wrote that the controversy had 
made at least one thing clear: “That is, that the hier- 
archy of the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States is not acting in a way to promote the candidacy 
of Sen. John F, Kennedy of Massachusetts or of any 
other Roman Catholic.” Reston concluded his article by 
saying the dispute “demonstrates that the Roman Cath- 
olic leaders in the United States are following their mis- 
sion as they see it, regardless of the effect on the Presi- 
dential campaign.” 

Whatever the issue, the Catholic candidate can say 
only that he will vote and act as his conscience directs. 
If his training has been sound, his thinking will be 
sound—sound patriotism as well as sound morals. In 
forming his policies, he must be guided by his con- 
science. In carrying out the law, the same conscience 
binds him to fulfill his oath to support the Constitution 
and the laws of his country. It is unthinkable, as Bishop 
Lichtenberger implied, that this nation ever would ex- 
pect to profit from a policy that is morally wrong. It is 
even more unthinkable that the Church would expect 
a Catholic officeholder to favor it to the detriment of 
his country or in violation of his oath. It is true, of 
course, that individual priests have asked extraordinary 
favors of Catholics who were in office—they have asked 
them of Protestants. But the Catholic officeholder re- 
members that the Index lists many books written by 
priests and prelates which have been condemned be- 
cause they contained error; he probably feels more free 
to refuse a request which he regards as improper than 
would some Protestant politicians who have trouble 
distinguishing between the Church and churchmen. 

Issues will come and go. Questions entirely unfor- 
seen by candidates and conventions will arise many 
times during the next Presidential term. What a candi- 
date has said on one issue or another will matter little. 
What will matter is whether we have in office men of 
character, men of conscience, regardless of whether that 
character and conscience were formed in a Methodist 
Sunday shool, a Sabbath class at a synagogue, or a 
Catholic catechism class. 
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Summer Reading for Youngsters 


Ir Is THE HAPPY privilege of parents to 
direct the imagination and to develop 
that appreciation of the absurdities of 
life which we call a sense of humor. 
And surely one of the best ways is to 
start off in the home with the time- 
tested rhymes and nursery tales and the 
best of the delightful books which come 
to us afresh each year. 

“Once there was a little sister and a 
big brother who teased her.” Now here's 
an example of a boy with a misdirected 
imagination and a girl with an unde- 
veloped sense of humor. Big brother 
made little sister cry by pretending to 
eat her candy, to put tacks in her bed, 
to break an egg over her head. His 
fiendish tricks worked only too well 
until the day little sister failed to be 
taken in, and smiled instead. This is 
about all there is to Big Brother, by 
Charlotte Zolotow, illustrated by Mary 
Chalmers (Harper. $1.95), but it will 
be a boon for harassed mothers and fun 
for their children of ages 2-5. 

Little Hippo is an individualist who 
becomes bored with the constant com- 
pany of 19 big hippos and longs for a 
chance to go off by himself. When his 
opportunity finally arrives, he discovers 
that the lion’s big black cave is a scary 
place and that he doesn’t want to be 
quite alone after all but only a little bit 
alone. Rainey Bennett has drawn his 
own clever and amusing pictures for 
this tale for ages 4-8, The Secret Hiding 
Place (World, $3). 

Several artist-writers have dipped 
into the well of folklore this spring for 
their picture-book themes. In her re- 
telling of The Boy Who Cried Wolf 
(Whitman. $2.25) Katherine Evans 
uses simple words and amusingly de- 
tailed pictures to describe what hap- 
pened the third time Peter called the 
villagers away from their work. I won- 
der, however, if thoughtful children 
4-7 won’t wonder whether Peter wasn’t 
punished too severely. After all, he was 
lonesome up there on the hill with only 
the sheep for company. Paul Galdone 
has brought new life to the jolly, repeti- 
tive nursery classic, The Old Woman 
and Her Pig (Whittlesey. $2), with 
homey, story-telling, double- and single- 
spread illustrations in black and white 
and color, Ages 2-5 will enjoy poring 
over this, The distinguished Swiss 
artist Felix Hoffmann brings out the 
pathos, humor and romance of Grimm’s 
Sleeping Beauty (Harcourt. $3.50) 
with dramatic illustrations. Each of the 
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characters in the old tale is drawn with 
his own thoroughly individualized per- 
sonality, and the latter half of the book 
captures the soporific atmosphere of 
the dormant palace. A large book for 
ages 6-8. 

Sato-San was a Japanese boy who 
lived on a farm near the city of Beppu. 
One day he found a flute lying in the 
road. Now he could do what he had 
always longed to do—travel through the 
country making music. But his con- 
science reminded him that the flute 
had an owner; after a struggle Sato-San 
returned the instrument, and he re- 
ceived an overwhelming reward. This 
is the thin plot of The Flute Player of 


les. 
CHILDRENS 
BOOKS 


Beppu, by Kathryn Gallant (Coward- 
McCann. $2.75). The atmosphere; deft 
handling of situation, character, and 
setting; tender and sympathetic inter- 
pretation of Japanese life and custom; 
and dramatic pictures by Kurt Wiese 
make this a memorable story for ages 
8-10. 

Long, long ago the weather was al- 
ways pleasant and the animals never 
lacked for food from trees and fields. 
They had their quirks, some of them, 
but they got along together. Then 
came the rain, and all the creatures 
joined Noah and his family in their 
ark. When the flood subsided, the ani- 
mals returned to a new world—a world 
of kill-or-be-killed. The Log of the 
Ark, by Kenneth Walker and Geoffrey 
Boumphrey (Pantheon. $2.95), explains 
exactly what happened to bring about 
this new and alarming situation. The 
nasty, hypocritical Scub will arouse the 
reader’s ire, but this is a gay and grand 
yarn, peopled with remarkable person- 
alities who adjusted to a sort of board- 
ing-school life under the guidance of 
Noah, This is a new edition of a book 
published a number of years ago under 





the title What Happened in the Ark, 
and it is highly recommended for ages 
9-11 as well as for jaded adults. 

Edward was a boy with problems. 
He worried about the bully next door 
who picked on him all the time; he 
yearned for a dog even more than he 
yearned for the death or removal of 
Martin. Here are the makings of as 
exhilarating a story of small-town fam- 
ily life, neighbor troubles and doggi- 
ness as one could hope to find. The 
fun is in the dialogue and in the mus- 
ings of the main character. Maybe Ed- 
ward and his parents demonstrate too 
much insight into each others’ psycho- 
logical processes, but this won’t bother 
readers 8-10 who pick up A Dog on 
Barkham Street, by M. S. Stolz, illus- 
trated by Leonard Shortall (Harper. 
$2.50). 

Family relationships, effortless humor 
and a fine understanding of psychology 
permeate Jerry’s Charge Account, by 
Hazel Wilson (Little, Brown. $3). 
Seeing Mr. Bartlett give a charge cus- 
tomer a box of candy gives Jerry his 
big idea. Why shouldn’t the Martins 
charge their groceries and get a bonus 
when paying their bill? It would do no 
good to consult his father; Mr. Martin 
abhorred credit. So Jerry kept his do- 
ings a secret which became harder to 
keep and more and more complicated 
as the month progressed. Readers 9-11 
will share Jerry’s crushing disappoint- 
ment at the denouement, and will pos- 
sibly feel a certain lack of sympathy 
with Mr. Martin’s principles in these 
particular circumstances. 

Anne Ward, her brother Stevie and 
their parents meet with a cool recep- 
tion when they go to New Hampshire 
to claim the farm they have inherited. 
Uncle James has left a bad reputation 
in the neighborhood, and there is an 
unsolved puzzle concerning his fiancée. 
With the aid of a couple of local chil- 
dren and through a clue found in an 
old cemetery the young Wards begin 
to unravel The Mystery Back of the 
Mountain, by Mary C. Jane, illustrated 
by Ray Abel (Lippincott. $2.50). For 
boys and girls 8-10. 

The old inn in the Ohio village had 
been abandoned for years when the 
Adair children’s interest. was aroused. 
There were already many stories cir- 
culating about, but now Serena had a 
couple of personal experiences to add 
to the score. By a turn of events the 
Adairs went to live at the inn with 
Crystal Meredith and her father. Now 
the two girls had the chance to inter- 
pret old clues, which led to the dis- 
covery of the hidden room and its 
seemingly horrifying contents. The Se- 
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=. JUNIOR BOOKS . 


THE HAWAIIAN BOX 
MYSTERY 


By ALICE BAILEY COOPER. Before she 
can take on the career in botany she wants 
so much, Kay must find the key to under- 
standing through solving the mystery of an 
antique box left by missionary ancestors. 
Decorations by Yukio Tashiro. Ages 12-16. 


$3.25 
JENNIE’S 
MANDAN BOWL 


By LYLA HOFFINE. The first creative 
efforts and coming of age of a little Indian 
girl. A summer full of adventures shows her 
what good reason she has for taking pride 
in her people. Illustrations by Larry Toschik. 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 


ELIZABETH 
FOR LINCOLN 


By JACQUELINE MORRELL MecNICOL. 
It takes courage for the shy tomboy to sew 
a distinguished stranger’s torn sleeve, but 
Elizabeth is called on for far more on the 
eventful day she rides to Springfield with 
the quiet man to see the presidential votes 
for Abraham Lincoln come in. Illustrations 
by Tom O’Sullivan. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


BOY OF EPHESUS 


By MARIAN WAITE MAGOON. The 
lame boy healed by the tentmaker brings 
warning to the early Christians, especially 
Paul and Luke, of the plots against them in 
the city sacred to the worship of Diana. 
Illustrated by Avery Johnson. Ages 8-12. 

$2.95 


PROMISE TO LOVE 


By VIOLA ROWE. Barbara and Chuck 
are involved with their classmates’ ups and 
downs in ways that are both humorous and 
exasperating. Only when Barbara admits she 
is too young to go steady do things become 
clear. Jacket by Johannes Troyer. Ages 14 
and up. $2.95 


NORAH AND THE 
CABLE CAR 


By RITA SHIELDS. Norah’s heart aches 
over family disputes caused by San Fran- 
cisco’s new-fangled invention, the cable car, 
versus the old horse car which Grandpa 
drives. The time is 1873. Illustrated by 
Richard Bennett. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


At all bookstores 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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cret of the Old Coach Inn, by Harriet 
Evatt, illustrated by David Stone 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $2.95), is set at the 
turn of the century. For girls 8-10. 

Jennie Youngbear, an Indian girl, is 
ashamed of her heritage and longs to 
leave the reservation and live in the 
town like other girls. She wants to grow 
up to become a teacher. But every 
time she thinks of her possible future 
she is brought up short by the realiza- 
tion that she is far too shy to stand up 
in front of people and talk. Jennie has 
an understanding grandmother and a 
teacher who appreciates Indian crafts. 
Between them they persuade Jennie to 
spend the summer trying to duplicate 
the pottery making of her ancestors. 
When fall comes, Jennie’s enthusiasm 
for her new-found hobby helps her to 
forget to be self-conscious in class. 
Jennie’s Mandan Bowl, by Lyla Hoffine, 
illustrated by Larry Toschik (Long- 
mans. $2.75), is very simply written 
for girls 9-11. The characterization is 
good, and the book gives a picture of 
the changing world to which modern 
Indians and part Indians must adjust. 

When Miss Luella retired from 
Laurel Cove school in the southern 
mountains, she advised Rod and Honey 
to hold fast to their hopes for a high 
school education. Nobody at home 
cared anything for schooling, so the 
children had to use their own initiative 
to find ways of earning money during 
the summer. There were sacrifices to be 
made for the family, and in the end it 
looked as though Rod at least would 
have to postpone his plans. The Little 
Fiddler of Laurel Cove, by L. F. Ad- 
dington, illustrated by Jules Gotlieb 
(Bobbs, Merrill. $2.95), has pathos 
and realism and warmth, but never a 
touch of mawkishness for boys and girls 
9-11. 

Fortunately, Mr. Shires allowed his 
daughter to accompany Mr. Dorn to 
Springfield, for her courage and 
presence of mind spiked a plot against 
Mr. Lincoln. Elizabeth for Lincoln, by 
Jacqueline M. McNicol, illustrated by 
Tom O'Sullivan (Longmans, $2.50), re- 
captures the wonder in the heart of a 
child observing the marvels of her 
time: “Trains, gaslight, Mr. Lincoln. 
Wonderful things. Frightening things 
.... For girls 9-11. 

We are fortunate this season that 
there are several excellent stories for 
older boys and girls built around great 
moments in history. The Saracen Steed, 
by Arthur A, Gladd (Dodd, Mead. $3), 
takes us back to a critical point in the 
eighth century. Young Hugh and the 
other peasants of Abbey St. Simon in 
Aquitaine had known for a long time 


that the dreaded Saracens were head- 
ing their way. The appearance of a 
strangely caparisoned horse merely 
underlined the danger. It was this 
charger which later on enabled Hugh 
to bring momentous news northward 
across enemy-held territory to the 
Frankish army and to be present at the 
Battle of Tours, which broke the power 
of the Saracens. Though the dialogue 
is stilted and the characterization rou- 
tine, the excellent background and fast- 
paced plotting will appeal to readers 
11-14. 

Niall Arneson learned a secret on 
the sorrowful night he was hustled 
away from his Icelandic home and dis- 
patched to his mother’s homeland, Ire- 
land. He began his new life as a fugi- 
tive from his Norse enemies, spent some 
time in a bardic school, traveled again 
over the seas and finally met his father’s 
slayer on the field of Clontarf, where 
the great King Brian Boru decisively 
defeated the pagan Northmen. The ten- 
sions between Christ and Thor, Celt 
and Norse, warfare and poetry make 
up the ingredients of Sword of Clon- 
tarf, by Charles A. Brady (Doubleday. 
$1.95), a superior novel for ages 12-16. 

In Promised Spring, by Dolores War- 
wick (Dodd, Mead. $3), Peggy Dewey 
is faced with a problem uniquely Cath- 
olic. She is worried because Chris is 
slow in inviting her to the Holly Hop. 
She doesn’t suspect that something far 
more tragic than a delayed bid is com- 
ing her way, and so she is nearly torn 
apart when Chris tells her he is enter- 
ing the seminary to try his vocation. 
How can she give up her dream? The 
time that follows is bitter for Peggy, 
even though her innate courage and 
spirituality come to her rescue. Possibly 
the denouement is too pat, but the 
theme is pertinent for girls 13-17. 





For winnowing the season’s crop 
of children’s books we are indebted 
to Miss Ethna Sheehan, Coordinator 
of Children’s Services, Queens Bor- 
ough Public Library, New York. 











Newly orphaned Bridget Connell 
and her little brother Patsy are sent to 
live with their relatives in a small town 
in New Jersey. Patsy adjusts quickly, 
but Bridget has pangs of homesickness 
for New York. Quick-tempered and im- 
petuous, and fiercely independent, she 
starts off on the wrong foot at the new 
school and immediately alienates her- 
self from her classmates, But as time 
passes, Bridget makes friends and finds 
that “her heart is really in Lamberton.” 
The heroine is of Irish Catholic back- 
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ground, The story starts when Bridget 
is 13 and ends on a romantic note when 
she is 16, This long span of time may 
cause a certain flagging of interest now 
and then, but there is a nostalgic atmos- 
phere about This Is Bridget, by Mary 
Malone (Dodd, Mead. $3), which will 
appeal to girls 11-14 and will captivate 
their elders. 

Through an odd accident, Con Mur- 
ray is flung into the sea while sailing 
along Australia’s Great Barrier Reef. 
A strong swimmer, he manages to reach 
an island where he encounters an ec- 
centric hermit and joins him in a pearl- 
diving venture. All would have been 
well if a gang hadn’t got wind of easy 
money. The games of cat and mouse 
prove deadly serious. Coral Reef Casta- 
way, by Peter Hallard (Criterion. 
$3.50), is a clipper-paced treasure hunt 
with skin diving, suit diving and na- 
ture lore thrown in for extra measure. 
For boys 12-16. 

It is heartening to find some forth- 
right, unsentimental books about the 
saints. When Saints Were Young, by 
Blanche Jennings Thompson, includes 
lively, readable and chatty accounts of 
the early years of a cross section of 
persons such as Angela Merici, Thomas 
of Canterbury, Patrick, Aloysius, Ruth 
Fox Hume’s St. Margaret Mary does 
not gloss over the ridicule and down- 
right cruelty this saint endured at the 
hands of her fellow nuns, The style is 
simple and affectionate, but not cloy- 
ing. Both these volumes are Vision 
Books published by Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy ($1.95 each), and they are 
recommended for readers 9-11. 

Driven from his home in Ireland, 
Mathew Carey found refuge in Benja- 
min Franklin’s Philadelphia and began 
a long career of editing and publishing 
papers and books in the interests of his 
adopted country and his Church, Jane 
F. Hindman tells his stirring biography 
in Mathew Carey; Pamphleteer for 
Freedom. Italian by birth, Jesuit Father 
Eusebio Kino served in the Spanish 
possessions of the New World in the 
17th century. He devoted himself to 
exploration and map making, but above 
all to the spiritual and material welfare 
of the downtrodden Indians. His ad- 
ventures are related in Padre Kino, by 
Jack Steffan, These two books are pub- 
lished by Kenedy ($2.50 each) for 
boys and girls 9-14. 

Mere humans are in the minority in 
Poems of Magic and Spells (World. 
$3.95) in which William Cole has col- 
lected an assortment of poems about 
the doings of witches, sprites, demons, 
wizards, mermaids and other preter- 
natural beings, composed by old-time 
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masters and some poets of today. This 
anthology is recommended for mature 
youngsters 10-16. The Children’s Bells, 
by Eleanor Farjeon, illustrated by 
Peggy Fortnum (Walck. $3.50), rings 
the changes through an enchanting 
range of meter, making a collection of 
poems full of drama, magic and deli- 
cious humor that blend into pure 
imagination for boys and girls 9 and up. 

ETHNA SHEEHAN 


SCIENCE 





Report on Pioneer V 


If earth satellites are race horses, then 
the USSR has fielded four entries so 
far, but only Sputnik IV is still in the 
running; the United States has gotten 
19 nags out on the track, and nine of 
them are still rounding the course. As 
for deep space probes, if we want to 
liken them to steeple-chasers, then Rus- 
sia’s three luniks qualify as big-money 
winners, but Uncle Sam’s Pioneer IV 


and Pioneer V are still racing across the 
interplanetary countryside. The last 
contestant deserves some special atten- 
tion, because it has been a real trail 
blazer in the space race. 

Pioneer V is the 95-lb. “paddlewheel” 
probe that broke away from the Cape 
Canaveral starting gate on March 11. 
Kicked backward at 25,000 miles an 
hour by the business end of a 50-ton 
Thor-Able rocket, it first fell behind 
the earth and toward the sun. As the 
sun’s gravity field grew more powerful, 
it speeded up again until it came 
abreast of the earth on April 6 at a 
distance of 3.5 million miles. After that, 
the Pioneer drew ahead of the earth in 
a roughly heliocentric orbit that 
stretches over some 500 million miles 
and takes about 311 days to complete. 
Hundreds of centuries may pass before 
Pioneer V runs any risk of falling into 
the earth’s gravitational field again. 

Pioneer V is a busy little package. 
Designed primarily to harvest data on 
cosmic rays, it also carries thermome- 
ters, a device for studying magnetic 
fields and the gadget for counting tiny 
dust particles in space that is almost a 
standard item with satellites and probes. 





ALL LOST IN WONDER 


Sermons on Theology and Life 


in English, an easy-to-use, 
source readings in ecclesiastica 


tolic times to the sixteenth century. 
Paper $2.95 


porary life. 





NEWMAN books of special importance 


by Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. Stressing dogma rather than morality, belief 
rather than conduct, and thought rather than action, these talks capture the 
redemptive message and the redemptive activity of Christ in compelling “es 


READINGS IN CHURCH HISTORY 


Volume |: From Pentecost to the Protestant Revolt 


Edited by Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. This work presents, for the first time 
ready-reference collection of primary documents an 

i history. The first volume includes many of the 
treaties, decrees, statements, papal bulls, encyclicals, and pronouncements on 
which we depend for a good deal of our know 


ledge of church history from Apos- 
Cloth $7.50 


NEW PROBLEMS IN MEDICAL ETHICS— volume IV 
Edited by Dom Peter Flood, O.S.B.The latest addition to this highly praised 


series continues the translations of papers on medico-moral problems prepared 
by French theologians and doctors. The subjects treated in this volume—birth 
control, alcoholism, and spiritualism—make it particularly relevant to contem- 


$4.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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"A singularly original, thought-provok- 
ing novel by a young Catholic writer." 


—AMERICA 





WALTER M. MILLER, JR. 


"With brilliant imagination, sharp 
humor and impressive skill, the 
author pictures in three time seg- 
ments man's struggle to rebuild 
his civilization to the point at 
which it was when he destroyed 
it. A novel so far above the great 
majority published today that the 
reader regrets finishing it." 
—The Critic 
"Beautifully written . . . in the 
best sense of the word .. . one 
of the important books of the 
year." —Best Sellers 


At all bookstores © $4.95 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORK 
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In order to flash its findings back to 
earth, Pioneer V embodied an unusual 
radio system. A five-watt transmitter 
did the broadcasting for the first few 
million miles. After that, a 150-watter 
took over, in the hope that sensitive 
receivers on earth might be able to 
record signals at an extreme distance 
of 50 million miles. Both senders on 
the satellite were powered by solar 
cells which soak up sunshine, transform 
it into electricity and store the juice in 
nickel-cadmium batteries for use when 
needed. Fortified by a course in pro- 
graming, the Pioneer was conditioned 
to observe, remember and then spill 
all it knew in a burst of high-speed 
chatter, after which effort it basked in 
the sunshine for a few hours, thus re- 
couping its strength for another prog- 
ress report to the tracking stations. 

From the start, Pioneer V did nobly. 
But somewhere along the line, appar- 
ently, one of its batteries sprang a leak. 
Anyhow, the voice of its five-watt emit- 
ter grew so weak early in May that it 
was decided to switch on the 150- 
watter. The command sequence was 
sent out from the huge radio telescope 
at Jodrell Bank when Pioneer was eight 
million miles away. The experiment 
worked. Pioneer boosted its signal 
strength twentyfold, although the de- 
fect in its battery indicated that its 
voice would become inaudible at some 
13 million miles even to the 250-foot 
dish at Jodrell Bank that is man’s big- 
gest hearing aid. 

Up to May 8 the tireless 1960 Alpha, 
as Pioneer V is scientifically named, 
had relayed back 109 hours of data— 
enough to keep the researchers and 
their computers happy for a long while. 
Already it is clear that this probe has 
made important discoveries and scut- 
tled some current theories. The most 
surprising discovery is that of an elec- 
tric current ringing the earth at 40,000 
miles. The most upsetting find was that 
magnetic storms are not just local dis- 
turbances, but show up even at three 
million miles from the earth. 

Such findings not only increase pure 
scientific knowledge but have important 
bearings on man’s reach into space. It 
is becoming clear that space is a more 
hostile environment than we expected. 
We must know its hazards before we 
face them. In 1519, when Magellan set 
out to round the globe, he had five 
ships and about 270 men. When the 
fleet returned to Spain, there was one 
ship, 18 men—and no Magellan. We 
don’t want that to happen when Buck 
Rogers really starts to “circumastro- 
naut” the solar system. 

L. C. McHucu 





SERGEANT RUTLEDGE (Warner) 
finds director John Ford returning for 
the sixth time in his film career, so the 
program notes say, to the scenic magni- 
ficence of Arizona’s Monument Valley. 
On this visit, in addition to the pictorial 
beauty (in Technicolor) and vividly 
staged action that Ford frontier epics 
always provide, the audience is given 
a look at a little-known and noteworthy 
fact of Western history. On the other 
hand, the dramatic form under which 
this information is imparted is rather 
ill-chosen, 

The story tells us that the enlisted 
men in the Ninth Cavalry, a U. S. Army 
unit that distinguished itself fighting 
the Apaches, were all Negroes, many 
of them newly liberated slaves. Un- 
fortunately, the framework through 
which this arresting bit of intelligence 
is conveyed is the court-martial of a 
colored sergeant (Woody Strode), who 
is charged with the rape and murder 
of an adolescent girl and the shooting 
of her Army officer father. 

This plot device is self-defeating. 
For one thing, circumstantial evidence 
and public opinion point overwhelm- 
ingly to a man’s guilt, and he is found 
innocent only because of the tenacity 
and reckless courage of his defense 
counsel, This overworked cliché is far 
from convincingly handled here. 

Moreover, on an even more basic 
and elementary level, it is obvious that 
no Negro is going to be found guilty 
of a sex murder in contemporary 
American fiction—the culprit must be a 
white man. As a consequence, the 
worth-while things the film has to say 
about human dignity and the evils of 
race prejudice are weakened by the 
heavy-handed propagandistic approach. 

Ford further weakens the picture 
with some labored comedy relief pro- 
vided by the presiding judge (Willis 
Bouchey) and his bird-brained wife 
(Billie Burke). Still, even a second- 
rate Ford film is worth seeing for its 
photography and vigorous action and, 
in this case, its halfway effective social 
content. [L of D: A-II] 


CRACK IN THE MIRROR (20th 
Century-Fox) obviously intends to draw 
a provocative parallel between sin and 
its consequences among the lower 
classes and in the ranks of the rich and 
privileged. It deals with a triangle in 
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A New Classroom Building 
Air - Conditioned 


XAVIER 
UNIVERSITY 


Cincinnati 


Growth of the regular Summer Sessions and the increasing 
popularity of Summer Institutes at Xavier University brought 
about the decision to provide complete air-conditioning for the 
new Classroom Building. 

To be ready in September, 1960, the building combines 
nineteen administrative and faculty offices, a 300-seat lecture 
hall, closed-circuit television facilities, and thirty-two classrooms. 

The building is the first unit in a new inner-campus develop- 
ment that ultimately will include a student center, a chapel, 


a theatre, and a faculty residence. 
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JESUIT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


ALABAMA Departmente 
Spring Hili College (Mobile)....LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 

. LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 


Loyola University (Los Angeles). 
University of San Francisco. . LAS-Sc-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-ARUTC 


University of Santa Clara 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-L-Se-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver) eceneeee vances sasevescenees LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield University ......sccccscccccccccescess LAS-C-Ed-G 
ILLINOIS 


Loyola University (Chicago) 
LAS-AE-C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-A ROTC 


LOUISIANA 

Loyola University bw Orleans) 
AS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sp-Sy-T-AROTC 

MARYLAND 

Loyola College (Baltimore)........... ++e++-LAS-G-AROTC 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Coliege (Chestnut - 
AS-C- Oe or Sy-AROTC 


Holy Cross College (eutn . . LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


MICHIGAN 


University Fa Detroit 
LAS-A ‘ACAD E-G-IR- J-L-RT-Se-Sp-T-A ROTC-AFROTC 


MISSOURI 
Rockhurst College (Kansas City).........+. LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 


St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-A ROTC 


NEBRASKA 

The Creighton Unive-sity (Omaha) 
LAS-AE-C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-A ROTC 

NEW JERSEY 

St. Peter’s College (Jersey City)........ LAS-AE-C-A ROTC 

NEW YORK 

Canisius College (Buffalo).......... LAS-Ed-G-Se-Sy-AROTC 


Fordham University «New 
LAS-AE-C- Nd.G-J-L-P-S-Sy- Gnemmmenin ROTC 


Le Moyne College (Syracuse)......+sseeeesseeeees AS-C-IR 


OHIO 

John Carroll University (Cleveland) ....LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati)..... LAS- AE-C-G-: Sy. AROTC 
PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Joseph’s College lees, * 
LAS-AE-IR-Ed-Sc-AFROTC 


University of Scranton........++seeeeees LAS-Ed-G-AROTC 


WASHINGTON 

Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS -L-Mu-Sy-AROTC 

Seattle University ..........--. LAS-C- Ed- -G-N-SF-AROTC 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-ILL-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Wheeling College ...... 69006.00600060506860600000 sekuee LAS 
WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee)........ LAS-AE-C-D-DH- 
E-Ed-G-J-L-M-MT-N-PT-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 
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Notices 


25 cents per word 
Payment with order 











ALTAR CLOTHS — Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens. Church Linens by the yard 
including crease-resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 


IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


LECTURE REPRESENTATIVES — Married 
women with time and ability to develop 
local, autonomous bureaus to tie in with 
established national organization. Cities of 
300,000 up. No capital required. Résumé. 
4 ae Grand Central Station, N. Y. 17, 














MOTHER SETON PLAY—5 acts—75¢. Mag- 
nificat, Manchester, N. H. 





WANTED, Assistant Alumni Secretary. Per- 
sonnel or Public Relations experience pre- 
ferred. Some editorial helpful. Must be 
Fordham alumnus. Forward résumé to: 
Alumni House, Fordham University, New 
York 58, N. Y. 








—— CRANWELL———_ 


Jesuit Boarding School in the Berkshire 
Hills. Outstanding academic training for 
boys. Grades 8-12. Excellent college record. 
Campus of 400 acres. Attractive dormi- 
tories, gymnasium. All sports, skiing, rid- 
ing, private golf course. Altitude 1250 feet. 
lso summer camp for boys 7-14 
Rev. Thomas M. non, S.J. 
Box 416 Lenox, Mass. 




















The famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
America. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 


——~ 
wear 
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both strata of society with the same 
three performers playing both sets of 
roles, 

In the slums Juliette Greco, a 
widow (presumably) with two children 
reluctantly accepts Orson Welles as 
boarder and lover because he contri- 
butes 30 francs each week to the house- 
hold. When she falls in love with a 
younger man (Bradford Dillman), the 
pair conspire clumsily to get rid of the 
older man by murdering him, but they 
are speedily caught and placed on trial. 

On the right side of the tracks Miss 
Greco is again the mistress of Welles, 
an ultradistinguished and _ successful 
lawyer, and again she dallies with Dill- 
man, one of Welles’ bright young as- 
sistants, who happens also to be the 
lawyer assigned by the court to defend 
the fundless murderess at her trial. 

The character of the slum woman is 
left deliberately ambiguous, and it is 
possible to believe that she is more 
sinned against than sinning. It is im- 
possible to work up any sympathy 
whatsoever for the other principal 
characters as the intertwined stories 
are worked out to their bitter, deeply 
ironic conclusions. The film, as a result, 
has no emotional impact. Furthermore, 
made in Paris by an American com- 
pany, it has an overdose of what might 
be politely described as “earthy, Euro- 
pean realism” in its love scenes. 

Despite its artiness and its jaundiced 
viewpoint, however, the picture is an 
intellectually stimulating examination 
of crime and punishment from which 
you can draw your own moral, if any. 
[L of D: B] 

Morra WALSH 





THE WORD 


Come, Consoler, kindest, best, 

Come, our bosom’s dearest Guest, 

Sweet refreshment, sweet repose .. . 

(From the Sequence of the Mass for 
Pentecost). 


The yearly recurrence of Pentecost re- 
minds us powerfully of a pair of truths 
which we tend to overlook and which 
we emphatically must not overlook, be- 
cause they are altogether basic in the 
Christian revelation. One of these truths 
is that there is a Third Person in God. 
The other is that this divine Person, 
the Holy Spirit, is literally a gift to us 
from God the Father and God the Son. 
I will ask the Father, and He will give 
you Another to befriend you, One who 


is to dwell continually with you for- 
ever. It is the truth-giving Spirit... . 

The normally earnest Catholic does 
not really need to assemble all the the- 
ological proofs that the Holy Spirit is 
God. That problem is not the problem. 
What we all need to realize and realize 
again is that the Holy Spirit is a Person, 
and that we should keep this Person 
present and familiar to our daily piety. 

Words will never be more than signs, 
and a sign will never do better than 
approximate the thing signified. (The 
number-one tool of the writer’s craft is 
the number-one enemy of the writer’s 
intent.) It is particularly unfortunate 
that the English word spirit is not only 
ambiguous but resolutely elusive, even 
when its immediate meaning is estab- 
lished. Worse yet is the word ghost. 
There exists a certain danger that we 
will think of the Holy Spirit in the 
most nebulous way—either as a circum- 
ambient atmosphere or as a quality or 
tone or modality, or even as some sort 
of formless force. 

Now the relationship between per- 
sons is, as might be expected, personal. 
Our contemporary expression, person 
to person, is eloquent. There is a spe- 
cial and unique way in which a person 
deals with a person. To this formality 
there is no real parallel in all our con- 
tacts with sticks and stones and statues 
and cats and dogs and even horses, and 
with ideas and words and conditions, 
and with the most clinging circumambi- 
ent atmosphere. It is this unique mode 
of dealing, adding the ingredients of 
adoration and love, that we must con- 
sciously cultivate in our communica- 
tions with the Holy Spirit. 

Since the Holy Spirit is a Person, it 
follows that God’s gift to us of His 
divine Spirit is a most personal kind of 
present. We may note a parallelism be- 
tween God’s gift to us of the Holy 
Spirit in baptism and confirmation and 
God’s gift to us of His Son in Holy 
Communion. Holy Communion seems 
more real to us because we are repeat- 
edly assisted, creatures of flesh and 
blood as we are, by the material and 
tangible side of the Eucharistic mys- 
tery. The truth is that devotion to and 
appreciation of and love for the Holy 
Spirit demand a particular degree of 
spiritual sensibility. Yet let us take 
heart. Faithful invocation of the Holy 
Spirit cultivates that precise sensibility. 
Come, Holy Spirit! 

I must remember that having this 
divine Guest in the house of my soul 
is not only like having a light on in a 
room. He who is here is Someone: very 
dear, very near, very God. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, s.J. 
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